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ON THE SERVICE OF THE SYNAGOGUE, AS AFFECTING 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


[We transcribe the following instructive and able essay from the Appendix to 
Dr. Halley’s Congregational Lecture on Tue Sacraments, which is just published. 
As the present volume professedly treats of the ordinance of baptism, some may be 
ready to imagine that “its modes and subjects” are exclusively discussed; but that 
is not the case: the work abounds with the results of learned research on many 
cognate subjects, of which the paper we now present to our readers is an interesting 
specimen. ] 

Tuere are few inquiries of more interest to the theologian, or of 
more importance to the general reader, than the origin of those sub- 
ordinate parts of religious worship, those forms and observances of the 
primitive Christians, for which there can be adduced no express 
Divine authority. A few thoughts upon this subject may be necessary 
in enabling us to determine some questions which relate to the Chris- 
tian sacraments. That some regulations for conducting public wor- 
ship, some institutions for the government of the churches, must have 
existed, more minute and circumstantial than those which are enjoined 
in the New Testament, is undeniable. A thousand questions arise, 
as, What were the hours of worship? who presided? how was 
the worship conducted? how were members accredited? how were 
officers appointed? how often was the Lord’s supper administered ? 
were strangers invited to witness the celebration? was singing cus- 
tomary? did Christians kneel or stand in prayer? was prayer offered 
silently, or in an audible voice, by one, on behalf of the others; and 
if so, who prayed for the brethren? These, and many similar ques- 
tions, suggest one or two others of greater importance. How, and by 
what authority, were these things determined? Was the practice of 
the apostolic churches uniform, and are we bound invariably to 
follow it as our precedent? That the modes of worship and precise 
discipline of the church were severally ordained by express revelation, 
N.8. VOL. VIII. DB 
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is an assertion without any support, so far as I know, from the New 
Testament. Had such a revelation been made in the first age of the 
church, there can be little doubt that it would have been preserved 
for our instruction. Express authority for the ancient discipline would 
be, if it existed, the Divine rule of ecclesiastical government in all 
ages; and we can scarcely suppose that a Divine rule of permanent 
obligation and use, would have been allowed to perish in the ravages 
of time. Great principles of church polity are unquestionably to be 
found in holy Scripture, but minute regulations are rather incidentally 
mentioned, than distinctly recorded. The inference is, that no church 
system, beyond these great principles, can plead prescriptive authority 
from God. With respect to questions in which there is no direction 
or precedent to be found, there can be no difficulty, although there 
may be some in those instances in which we have an apostolic prece- 
dent, without an injunction expressed or implied. For instance, ought 
every church to have precisely seven deacons, because in the only 
specification of the number in the New Testament, there were seven ? 
Ought the Lord’s supper to be administered invariably after sunset, 
because we have that time mentioned in the account of the institution ? 
Ought the people audibly to say Amen in the public service, because 
such a practice seems to have been observed in the Corinthian church ? 
The resolution of many such questions will depend upon the principle, 
if we can discover one in the Christian Scriptures, applicable to these 
inquiries ; and this principle will depend, in a great degree, upon the 
origin and rise of the regulations of the church. 

The service of the synagogue was, strictly speaking, no part of 
Judaism ; it did not belong to the Levitical economy; it was nowhere 
contemplated in the laws of Moses. The Jewish service was properly 
ceremonial and typical, a figure for the time then being, belonging 
originally to the tabernacle, subsequently to the temple. To Jerusalem 
it was restricted, there its priests were to officiate; but there the Jews 
were required to assemble only at the great festivals. Judaism pro- 
vided no religious worship for the people. Exclusively a ceremonial 
dispensation, it afforded no regular instruction to the inhabitants of 
Palestine. 

Were, then, the Jews under no obligation to worship God statedly 
in public assemblies, or to meet together for religious instruction on 
the sabbath, or on other occasions? Although nothing is prescribed 
in the law of Moses, yet we do not believe that the Israel of God was 
left without some system of public worship and religious instruction. 
We do not believe that, at any time, Judaism, the peculiar institute 
of Moses, was the whole of the religion of the Jews. As they had 
circumcision and the sabbath from the fathers, we doubt not they had 
also public worship from the same ancient source. In the patriarchal 
ages, men called upon the name of the Lord; the sabbath was insti- 
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tuted ; religious instructors were raised and qualified by the Spirit of 
God; Noah was a preacher of righteousness ; Abraham taught his 
numerous tribe to worship the God of all the families of the earth. 
Is it then credible that the patriarchal worship was abrogated in 
Israel? The argument of the apostle in the epistle to the Galatians, 
that the promise made to Abraham, could not be disannulled by the 
law of Moses, succeeding after the lapse of 430 years, would seem to 
justify the conclusion that Judaism could repeal no patriarchal insti- 
tution of Divine authority. Instead of many places for sacrifice, one 
great altar was provided for the nation ; but it does not appear that, 
instead of many sanctuaries, one great sanctuary for religious instruc- 
tion was appointed. Instruction was certainly not the object of the 
temple service. I, therefore, infer that public worship, being of 
the fathers, an ancient institution of Divine authority, was not abro- 
gated by the law of Moses. That its forms were regularly observed 
without intermission, I do not assert, for even the great law of cir- 
cumcision fell into desuetude during the government of Moses, until 
it was renewed by Joshua; but that they ought to have been, and 
usually were, observed, I have no doubt. That there is no account 
of a religious congregation meeting on the sabbath, is but a negation 
of evidence of no great moment, for, on the same authority, it might 
be contended that circumcision was not practised from the reproach 
of Gilgal to the birth of John the Baptist, seeing no instance of the 
practice is recorded. There are several considerations, which induce 
me to conclude that there was observed in Israel, with some intermis- 
sions, the patriarchal institution of Divine worship, independently of 
the authority or prescription of the Mosaic law. 

The Mosaic law strictly enjoins the hallowing of the sabbath, as a 
day to be scrupulously observed. But what were the people to do on 
the sabbath? From the sanctuary of Moses, there issued no invita- 
tions to the people. When settled in the land of promise, they were 
to go up to the ark of the Lord only three times in a year. Some 
have, indeed, contended that the Jewish sabbath was intended to be 
only a day of rest and of feasting. That many made it a day of idle- 
ness and pleasure, I do not doubt ; and such conduct, if it was not a 
day for religious worship, was not to be blamed. But what say the 
prophets of Israel? ‘* For thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that 
keep my sabbaths, and choose the things that please me, and take hold 
of my covenant, Even unto them will I give, in my house, and within 
my walls, a place and a name better than of sons and of daughters.” 
Isa. lvi. 4,5. “If thou turn away thy foot from my sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause 
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thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the 
heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.” Isa. lviii. 13, 14. It would seem, from these and similar pas- 
sages, that the laws of Moses, in prohibiting work on the sabbath, were 
enacted with reference to religious duties performed on that day, 
according to some other institution of Divine authority. 

Again, we find in the Jewish history, a provision for the religious 
instruction of the people, entirely distinct from the Mosaic law ; I refer 
especially to the institutions and schools of the prophets. From 
Abraham to Messiah, with few intermissions, there seems to have been 
a succession of prophets and teachers, divinely authorised and inspired. 
The Spirit of prophecy which fell upon Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
was found with Simeon and Anna, and, doubtless, with others of their 
age, who waited for the consolation of Israel. But the instruction of 
the prophets was no part of the Levitical law ; it corresponded more 
nearly with the patriarchal, than with the Jewish economy. These 
teachers were of various tribes, of Ephraim, of Manasseh, of Judah, 
and of Benjamin, of which tribes Moses spake nothing concerning the 
priesthood. They delivered prophecies, but not by consulting the 
Urim and Thummim ; they offered sacrifices, but not in the court of 
the temple ; they were publicly acknowledged as the men of God, but 
not attached to the Levitical service; they taught their disciples in 
schools, like those in after ages belonging to the synagogues. That 
the prophets of the Old Testament held public assemblies, is intimated 
in several passages. Samuel said to Saul, “Thou shalt meet a com- 
pany of prophets coming down from the high place, with a psaltery 
and a tabret, and a harp and a pipe before them.” 1 Sam. x. 5. 
This high place was on the hill of God. May we not suppose it was 
a sanctuary to which the prophets resorted for religious worship, and 
from which they were returning with their instruments of praise? So 
at Ramah (the high place) the messengers of Saul ‘‘ saw the company 
of prophets prophesying, and Samuel, as appointed over them.” 
1 Sam. xix. 20. They were evidently performing a religious service. 
That the people were accustomed to attend their ministry on the sab- 
bath, and other days of leisure, we may infer from the narrative of the 
Shunammite, who excited the surprise of her husband, by proposing to 
visit Elisha at Carmel: ‘‘ And he said, Wherefore wilt thou go to him 
to day? It is neither new moon nor sabbath ; and she said, It will be 
well.” 2 Kings iv. 23. So the Jews are represented as making a false 
profession of religion in the time of the captivity: ‘‘And they come 
unto thee as my people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, 
and they hear thy words, but they will not do them.”’ Ezek. xxxiii. 31. 
In Israel, therefore, as in the land of Uz, the sons of God, at stated 
seasons, came to present themselves before the Lord, and the prophets 
addressed them on those occasions. We have thus a Divine institution 
in Israel, altogether distinct from the Levitical dispensation, of col- 
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lateral authority with it ; not typical, but didactic ; not of Moses, but 
of the fathers; chiefly intended, it would seem, for the religious 
instruction of the people, and especially on the sabbath. 

It is said, (Ps. xxiv. 8,) ‘‘They have burnt up all the synagogues 
of God in the land.” The words 5x-»y% may indeed denote the 
various rooms of the temple, but it seems more natural to refer the 
plural to several places of assembly. Gesenius says, after noticing 
other meanings, (‘If the Psalm pertains to the time of the Maccabees) 
the Jewish synagogues,"’"—suggesting this interpretation, if the time of 
the Psalm would allow it. It thus affords some confirmation, however 
slight, that places of worship were erected in the land before this 
Psalm was composed. 

As soon as we become acquainted with the Jews after the return 
from the captivity, we find that synagogues were everywhere esta- 
blished. ‘‘ Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath-day.” The Scrip- 
tures were expounded, or their truths preached, in the vernacular 
languages, a custom pronounced to be of considerable antiquity by the 
apostle James. In no city were Jews to be found without a synagogue. 
Josephus cites Agatharchides, a pagan writer, as testifying that the 
Jews, in the age of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, spent their sabbaths in 
their holy places. (Con. Ap. 1. i. § 22.) Even in their temporary 
sojourn in Jerusalem, the men of different nations had their several 
synagogues. It seems difficult to account for the universal erection 
of these houses of worship, if the Jews did not generally believe that 
they belonged to the ancient and Divine religion of their ancestors. 
The Jewish authorities universally ascribe the custom of publicly 
reading the law on the sabbath to the age of Moses. So Josephus 
(con. Ap. l. ii. § 18) says, Moses “ permitted the people to abstain 
from their employments, and to assemble together for the hearing of 
the law and learning it exactly, and this not once or twice or oftener, 
but every week.” Philo to the same purpose says, “‘ From that time,” 
(of Moses) “‘ the Jews have been accustomed to inculcate the principles 
of their religion on the seventh days, setting apart that to the study 
and contemplation of the works of nature; for what are their praying 
places in every city but schools of wisdom and piety?’ (De Vit. 
Mosis, lib. iii.) 

Most learned men contend that the synagogues were first erected 
on the return of the Jews from Babylon, and find their origin and 
model in the account of Ezra reading from a wooden stage the book of 
the law. The universal prevalence of the practice forbids us to assign 
a later date ; but why may we not believe with the Jewish authorities, 
that they existed before the captivity? We are referred, in reply, to 
the silence of the Scriptures, which we have already noticed, and to 
the scarcity of the book of the law on certain occasions in Israel and 
Judah. The latter circumstance is not, I think, conclusive. The 
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synagogues, if existing, were probably in idolatrous reigns forsaken, or 
converted into high places of idolatry. Although the reading of the 
law was the principal part of the service when copies were multiplied, 
yet when they were scarce, the oral teaching of the prophets who 
must have convened some assemblies of the people, might ,have sup- 
plied its place. Nor is it improbable that in the schools of the pro- 
phets copies of the law were preserved and transcribed, from which 
the scholars might publicly read to the people. It should be observed 
that we find synagogues among the Jews who did not return from 
Chaldea, as well as among those of Egypt and throughout all the 
world. I do not suppose that the mode of worship was uniformly 
preserved. The substitution of the written law, and afterwards of the 
book of the prophets, for oral instruction, must have occasioned a 
considerable change. The mission of Jehoshaphat is sometimes ad- 
duced to prove that there was no public service in the time of the 
kings, resembling that of the synagogue. It is said that Jehoshaphat 
**sent to his princes . . . and with them he sent Levites . . . and 
they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with 
them, and went about through all the cities of Judah, and taught the 
people,” 2 Chron. xvii. 7—9. It might have been an extraordinary 
thing for the king to send persons through the cities, on account of 
the scarcity of prophets and leaders. In those days, as in the time of 
Eli, the word of the Lord might have been very precious, and there 
might have been no open vision. What could have rendered this 
mission necessary, unless there had been some interruption of the 
regular instruction of the people? May we not conclude that this 
was an extraordinary means of supplying the ordinary Divine service 
which had been neglected in the previous reigns ? 

Our Lord evidently accredited the worship of the synagogue ; since 
he observed its usual forms, and united in its regular celebration. No 
attentive reader of the New Testament can imagine that He regarded 
the service as a Pharisaic tradition. 

Judaism, we are frequently told, is abolished; but the service of 
the synagogue, correctly understood, was not Judaism. Whether it 
was derived from the patriarchal service, or was instituted by Ezra, 
it was no part of the Mosaic law. Moses was indeed read, as were 
the prophets, but the reading of the law did not bring the service 
within the Mosaic institutions. Judaism belonged to the temple, 
and its ritual was entirely abolished by the Gospel. This is so 
expressly declared, that we know not how any Christians could have 
imagined that the temple service was the model of the Christian 
church. A sacrificial liturgy for sin, typical of the work of Christ, 
is totally unlike the public worship of Christians. It pleased, how- 
ever, the ecclesiastics who corrupted the early discipline of the 
church, to found their hierarchy upon the sacerdotal offices of the 
temple. With the fathers, the bishops and presbyters were successors 
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of the priests and Levites, the Lord’s supper became a sacrifice, and 
the gifts of the faithful, the oblations of the altar. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry, What use was made of the 
service of the synagogue in forming the early institutions of the 
Christian churches? This is a question of fact, and can be answered 
only by an induction of particulars. Let us confine the inquiry to 
those particulars which we know from the New Testament belonged 
to the Christian church of the apostolic age. 

The Christians adopted the name under apostolic sanction, and 
applied it to their places of assembly. James, writing to the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion, says to the Christians among them, “ If there 
come into your synagogue” (English version, assembly,) ‘a man with 
a gold ring.” The use of the word may prepare us to expect a resem- 
blance in the worship. It appears also from this passage in James, 
that, as there were chief seats in the synagogues, there were more 
honourable places in the Christian assembly. The apostle seems to 
allow the distinction, but to censure the Christians for assigning the 
uppermost seats to the rich, rather than to the poor rich in faith. I 
do not, however, ascribe much importance to this particular, which 
might have been only an accidental distinction, though the apostle 
seems to speak of it as a general practice, for he did not write to a 
particular church. 

There were in the synagogues certain men of reputation, entrusted 
with the direction of the assembly, and called rulers. Thus, Jairus 
was one of the rulers of the synagogue at Capernaum; Crispus and 
Sosthenes were rulers of the synagogue at Corinth.* They appear to 
have acted in concert, as at Antioch the rulers of the synagogue sent 
unto Paul and his companions. In the Christian churches officers 
were appointed, “who had the rule over them.” The rulers of the 
synagogue were called elders and bishops, as were the officers of the 
Christian church; their council was called the presbytery,—so was 
that of the Christian officers. (1 Tim. iv. 12.) Both in the synagogue 
and the church, the induction into office was by the imposition of the 
hands of the presbytery. The presiding officer, or the person who 
publicly officiated, was called the legate or angel of the synagogue: 
each church of Asia Minor had its angel. Distinct from the presby- 
ters, were officers to minister in the secular affairs of the assembly, 
as in the church were faithful men chosen to serve tables, dcaxoveiv 
tparé{as, to attend to pecuniary affairs. According to the Jewish 
authorities, the president of the synagogue ought to be a married 
man; and the apostle enjoins that a bishop be “the husband of one 
wife.” In the synagogues especial provision was made for widows, 





* Unfortunately our version represents Crispus as the chief ruler of the synagogue, 
as it does Sosthenes; but the word is elsewhere used in the plural, and cannot 
designate one ruler as superior to the others. See Acts xiii. 15. 
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very much in accordance with the directions of St. Paul. Alms were 
collected in the synagogues for the poor ; in every church there was a 
fellowship of saints. Contributions were made in the synagogues of 
the Hellenists for the poor of Jerusalem ; the apostles commanded 
the Gentile churches to remember the poor at Jerusalem, which Paul 
“‘was forward to do.’ Offenders were put out of the synagogue, ex- 
communicated. St. Paul commands the Corinthians to put away the 
unclean person. In every synagogue was a court of arbitration to 
settle differences among the members, the decisions of which were 
usually respected by the Roman authorities ; the apostle reproves the 
Corinthians for not having adopted this expedient to prevent the 
scandal of their law-suits. When Ezra blessed the Lord, the great 
God, all the people answered, Amen, Amen, lifting up their hands ; 
which form of expressing assent in public worship was preserved in 
the synagogues. The apostle represents the unlearned as “saying 
Amen, at the giving of thanks,” and he ‘‘ would that men pray every 
where, lifting up holy hands.” It would be easy to multiply these 
particulars, but quite sufficient has been stated to prove the close 
analogy of the synagogue and the church in their forms and discipline. 
That the Jews would borrow their ritual from the church we cannot 
suppose, and in a subsequent age the Christians bore as little good- 
will to the Jews. Besides, we have scriptural evidence to sustain us 
in asserting that the above particulars were as ancient as the Christian 
era. We are, therefore, compelled to admit that the rites, offices, 
discipline, and government of the first Christian churches, were, in 
several particulars, derived from the synagogue, under the sanction of 
apostolic authority. 

On reviewing this subject, it is pleasing to contemplate the evidence 
of the regular performance of public worship, one day in every week, 
in the assemblies of the pious, from the creation to the present time, 
with less variation of form and ritual than in the great change of 
dispensations might have been expected. The venerable Amen of the 
days of Ezra is still heard in our assemblies, the Psalms of David are 
still sung in the congregation of the Lord, the sabbath of Paradise is 
still hallowed in the Christian church. For the Jewish authorities in 
support of these several particulars, the reader is referred to Lightfoot, 
Selden, Vitringa de Synog. Vet., Calmet, Prideaux, Ikenius, Horne’s 
Introduction, pt. iii. ch. 1, § 4, Lardner’s Credibility, b. I. ch. ix. 6, 
Grotius in Act. xv. 21. Respect for the opinion of Dr. Owen has 
prevented me from assuming that the several petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer were selected from the prayers of the synagogue, but the 
positions which he advances in his Theologoumena appear to me 
entirely subverted by Witsius and other writers on the opposite side, 
who adduce from Jewish writers almost the verbally identical peti- 
tions of that formulary. 
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THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA. 


Tas following lines, narrative and descriptive, are a fragment of a 
number devoted to the period when, in addition to the gods of Egypt 
patronised for political purposes by his predecessors, the alliance of 
Ahab with a Pheenician princess introduced the worship of Baal, the 
Melkart of Phcenice, denominated by the Greeks the Hercules of Tyre, 
an impersonation of the sun. This led to the “ sore famine” in the 
land, which terminated with the triumph of Carmel. 

Famine was regarded by the ancients as a direr calamity than pesti- 
lence or sword. The two latter indeed were often joint attendants 
upon the former—disease from want—and violence in the grapple for 
food. The harvests of Africa supplied the granaries of Rome. 
Claudian therefore represents the Genius of the capital supplicating 
Jupiter, lest in making war against her rebellious vassal Gildon, the 
tyrant of Africa, he should prohibit the exportation of corn, and thus 
Rome be exposed to the horrors of famine. This is passionately 
bewailed, and some other mode of death implored should the Fates be 
unpropitious, such as that inflicted by the sword of Brennus, or the 
cruelty of Tarquin. 


Sin prohibent Parcz, falsisque elusa vetustas 
Auspiciis: alio saltem prosternite casu, 
Et peene mutate genus. Porsenna reducat 
Tarquinios ; renovet ferales Allia pugnas. 
Me potius sevi manibus permittite Pyrrhi : 
Me Senonum furiis, Brenni me reddite flammis. 
Cuncta fame leviora mihi. 

Claud. de Bel. Gildon, 121. 


The same opinion of death by famine is expressed by Eurylochus in 
Homer’s Odyssey :— 


Tlavres wev orvyepor Savaror SetAoro. Bporoios, 
Amy 8 oxriorov Oaveew, kat ToTMOY emomel. 


Lib. xii. 390. 
A similar thought occurs in the Lamentations of Jeremiah :— 


“They that be slain with the sword, are better than they that be slain with 
hunger; for these pine away, stricken through for want of the fruits of the field.” 
c. iv. 9. 


In fixing the locality of the retreat of Elijah during the famine, the 
brook Cherith, in the land of Gilead—it may be observed, that the 
prophet was a Gileadite, and that the narrative places the stream east- 
ward of Samaria, with which the assigned situation accords; while that 
of Josephus certainly does not, who says that he went into the southern 
parts of the country. The brook is also described as being “‘ before 
N. 8. VOL. VIII. 5c 
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Jordan,’ which topographically points to the east bank, the direction 
in which the Israelites originally approached it. It may therefore be 
presumed to have been one of the mountain rills of Gilead. 

I meddle not with the question, whether ravens, Arabians, mer- 
chants, or the people of a village called Oreb, or ‘‘ Raven,” there being 
a rock of that name east of the Jordan where a Midianitish king was 
slain, are meant by the oredim of Scripture. 


CANTO III. 
THE JUDGMENT. 


I, 


SHat War, Disease, or Want be sent, 

For remedy and punishment ; 

To fill the guilty heart with fear, 

To draw the penitential tear, 

To bring the wandering nation back 

To Heaven’s revealed, appointed track ? 

Alas! the sin of Israel cried 

For stripes the sorest to be tried ; 

For Famine, fellest curse of life, 

Combining want, with plague and strife. 

*“ Let famine be,” Jehovah saith, 

Mother of Pestilence and Death ! 

The woe was fixed —forth went the 
word— 

And nature mute obeyed her Lord. 


Il. 


The sun was bright, the sky serene, 

No clouds upon the vault were seen, 

No rain by day, by night no dew, 

Earth’s face to freshen and renew. 

Still walked the stars their courses high, 

Still winds were heard to breathe and sigh; 

Morning and evening came and went, 

Nor heat nor light their force had spent ; 

The ancient hills their sites retained, 

The valleys at their base remained ; 

The brave old forests scorned the gale, 

Thought rude the blast, and loud its wail ; 

Still skipped the flocks upon the plain, 

Still shepherds piped the jocund strain ; 

The warrior’s frame by age unbowed, 

Moved firmly in the mail-clad crowd ; 

The maiden’s cheek with beauty rife, 

Smiled gaily in the pride of life ; 

Men bought and sold, they ate, they 
drank, 

And into peaceful slumber sank ; 

Samaria’s streets with shout and song 

Resounded frém the idle throng. 


All things to Ahab seem’d as bland 

As when in youth he sought the hand 

Of Sidon’s daughter by the sea, 

Dreaming of long festivity ; 

And gazed from the Phcenician coast, 

Upon the ocean tempest-tost, 

As though no image that could be, 

Of his, or human destiny ! 

One change occurred—one woe was 
given— 

No dew on earth, no rain from heaven. 





Ill. 
It mattered not for many a day, 
Full garners were the people’s stay ; 
But failing these, aud what remains ? 
A joyless life—death’s bitter pains ! 
From that one woe all woes began 
To smite the frame and heart of man. 


IV. 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter fled, 
Yet not the curse its wing had spread. 
One year had passed—the sky was 
bright — 
No clouds benignant hove in sight. ) 
The lily droop’d on Jezreel’s plain, 
The eye to Sharon turned in vain 
To mark the rose unfold its bloom, 
Freighting the breeze with rich perfume. 
All incense-breathing flowers were dead, 
All beauty from the land had sped ; 
On Carmel’s height no crown appeared, 
And Hermon’s slopes were dry and 
seared ; 
The vines of Heshbon gave no food, 
The fruitful fig-trees fruitless stood ; 
The palms of Jericho were seen 
Dismantled of the living green ; 
The streams ran out, and every spring 
Withheld its former minist’ring ; , 
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On Jordan’s banks the lowing kine, 
For water thirst, for herbage pine, 
Its course remained—the channel dry— 
The maddened beasts stand panting by, 
And in its bed lie down and die! 
The fields were pastureless and bare, 
Hot was the earth and fierce the air, 
Yet the great Tishbite vainly prayed 
The idol-worship to be stayed, 
For Ahab still cried out to Bel, 
“This be thy god, O Israel!” 
V. 

Another year—it came—it went— 
The curse was still a visitant. 
But now its sting struck sore and deep, 
And men began to fear and weep. 
It was a time of wild dismay 
To Israel’s sons from God astray. 
The garners held no precious store, 
The earth refused to yield them more. 
The bread had perished—woe betide— 
King, queen, prince, peasant, lover, bride. 
The sun glared hotly on the soil, 
All hopeless was the labourer’s toil ; 
He cursed him for his scorching gleam, 
Who blessed his once reviving beam. 
Gaunt Famine stalked throughout the 

land, 
With stony eye, and icy hand; 
His very look o’erthrew the strong, 
Wrung cries of woe from every tongue ; 
Pale Fear attended on his nod, 
And Death and Hell behind him trod: 
His touch—as cold as winter’s snow— 
Curdled the life-blood—stopp’d its flow. 
The peasant in his homely cot, 
Sat wailing o’er his hapless lot ; 
In accents shrill the maidens moaned, 
And heavily the old men groaned ; 
The mother at the infant’s cry, 
Shrieked out a frantic lullaby! 
The streets with one loud call resound, 
For bread, for water, no man found. 
Want pictured soon in every place, 
An imaged death on every face, 
Yet firmly did the curse remain, 
Dewless the earth, from heaven no rain. 
Still fiercely blazed the noonday sky, 
And hotly did the breeze sweep by, 
The very land became a hell, 
Yet Ahab still cried out to Bel, 
“ This be thy god, O Israel!” 
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VI. 

God of the righteous! wilt Thou slay, 
In this Thine own avenging day, 
The sheep that have not left the fold, 
In which their fathers were of old, 
When David led them at Thy will, 
To pasture on Thy Zion’s hill ? 
Did’st Thou not save them from the 

flood, 
And gather in the ark the good, 
When millions found their undug graves 
In ocean’s long untrodden caves ? 
Did’st thou not snatch them from the fire, 
When Sodom perished in thine ire, 
And lead them in an angel’s path, 
From the fierce furnace of Thy wrath ? 
Their cry in Egypt Thou did’st hear, 
And in that night of death and fear, 
When the destroyer’s red right-hand 
Was lifted in that guilty land, 
To smite the first-born with his brand, 
He passed in peace and safety o’er 
Thine Israel’s home—by Jacob’s door ! 
Hast Thou not promis’d in Thy book, 
That ne’er forgotten, ne’er forsook, 
Thy people shall a Guardian know, 
When sin works out its overthrow ? 
God of the righteous! wilt Thou slay 
The prophet in this vengeful day? 


VII. 


Long had the Tishbite warned and wept, 

And prayerful vigils nightly kept 

But prayer, tears, warnings, all were 
tried 

In vain to humble Ahab’s pride, 

He ceas’d at length—for not for e’er 

Will God with man presumptuous bear, 

But leave him to incur the stroke 

He cannot brook, yet will provoke ! 


VIII. 


The third year came—it pass’d away— 

And never till the judgment day 

All human histories shall unfold, 

Will that year’s miseries be told. 

Throughout its sad eventful round, 

East, west, north, south, the curse was 
found. 

Unwet with dew was every plain, 

Unvisited with genial rain. 
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The sky, in which the sun careered, 

Without a curtain cloud appeared, 

As like a sheet of molten lead, 

The earth was burning to the tread 

Of thousands weak and famishéd ! 

There is no crying now for wine, 

For common drink the people pine. 

No minstrels at Samaria’s gate 

With ready harps attendant wait, 

To wake the song, lead forth the 
dance, 

Life’s cares to wile, its joys enhance. 

Where are the revellers, whose feet 

Once gaily trod the merry street ? 

Dead—dying—living but to show 

That sin’s sure curse is life in woe. 

Alas! how many a painful smart 

Has visited the human heart, 

For plucking with an impious hand, 

The fruit forbade by Heaven’s command. 


IX. 


Where was Elijah in those days, 
Who ne’er had sung the idol’s praise ; 
Nor bowed the knee at Baal’s shrine, 
But stedfast trod in paths divine; 
Who faithfully in truth and grace, 
Proclaimed his crime to Ahab’s face ? 


X. 


The call of God the prophet took, 

Away to Cherith’s purling brook, 

That still in Gilead’s land maintained 

Its flow, while western streams were 
drained. 

There dwelt he by the living spring, 

Beneath the Almighty’s covering wing, 

And of the pleasant shade he spoke, 

Secure from the avenger’s stroke. 

The solitary rili supplied 

All raging thirst—and food beside 

Was borne him by the birds of prey, 

That e’er their Maker’s laws obey. 

Hail, wondrous Providence! whose will 

All Nature’s agencies fulfil. 

The flinty rock when Moses spoke, 

And smote it with a three-fold stroke, 

Its vital floods at once revealed, 

From mortal eyes till then concealed. 

Through forty years, the very air 

Responded to the people’s prayer, 


And when no corn the deserts yield, 
The heavens become a fruitful field, 
And forth from every opening cloud 
An ample rain of manna flowed. 
Hail, wondrous Providence! 
power 
Can safety work in danger’s hour ; 
And when thick darkness veils the skies, 
Make light to upright men arise. 
To Cherith’s stream the ravens’ wing 
His daily food the prophet bring. 


whose 


Xl. 


Sore grew the famine—fierce the sun— 

All streams at length their course had 
run. 

Elijah cast upon the brook 

A disappointed, hopeless look. 

The curse was there—its bed was dry— 

But Providence, for ever nigh, 

Whispered the counsel in his path, 

“ Arise and go to Zarephath.” 


XII. 


On to his destined dwelling-place, 

The pilgrim-prophet set his face, 

And through the land he fled apace, 

Nor turned he to the left or right, 

For blight and blasting met his sight. 

In every valley, on each hill, 

On every plain, by every rill, 

Where fruitful plants had once been 
trained, 

Now Desolation sovereign reigned, 

As if some fierce Simoom for e’er 

Had rioted and gambolled there ! 

It was a fearful thing to see 

The grassless earth, the leafless tree ; 

The ancient cedars black and bare, 

Mute images of true despair, 

Like spectres of the forest stood, 

With outstretched arms in martyr mood, 

And seemed upon the winds to call 

For Mercy’s arm to aid their fall. 

On, onward still, the prophet hied ; 

No earthly friend, no visual guide, 

Celestial instinct marked his path 

Through the wide realm of guilt and 
wrath, 

O’er which a fiery furnace glowed, 

While hot as ashes was the road. 
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It was a painful pilgrimage, 
For he was weak and worn with age, 
And grief had been his heritage. 


XIII. 


From the far east to distant west, 
From Gilead’s hills to ocean’s breast, 
The prophet travelled—till at length, 
With weary steps and failing strength, 
He gained the sought Sidonian shore, 
His vigour spent, his journey o’er. 
Seated before Sarepta’s gate, 

The will of Providence to wait, 

A woman and a widow came, 

With famished look, and feeble frame : 
Slowly came forth, and heard his cry, 
“ Give bread, give water, lest I die.” 

“ Alas,” the lone one meek replied, 

“ The rain and dew are both denied 
To me asthee. Of former toil, 

A little meal—one cruse of oil— 

Is all the fruit. This gone—then I 
With a sole child prepare to die.” 
Moved by some impulse from above, 
Taught by some messenger of love, 
That secretly the mind invests 

With skill to read Heaven’s high behests, 
Elijah answered to the tale, 

And from the future rent the vail. 

“ Fear not, though cause enough for fear, 
If disobedient, insincere, 

Go, bring to me thy little all, 

For sake of Him on whom I call. 

A wondrous blessing then is won, 

To save the mother and the son ; 
He’ll multiply that scanty store, 

And giving, give thee evermore, 
While famine lasts in Israel, 

And I with thee a prophet dwell; 
Renewed shall be the oil and meal, 
By a perpetual miracle.” 


XIV. 


Sore trial this to any heart, 

With all of earthly food to part ; 

Yet sorer to a mother mild, 

To take it from an only child. 

But in that widow’s anguished breast, 
The law divine had found a rest— 
Love ye the stranger, lodge the guest. 


The old man’s mien—his look—his 
word, 

Marked him the servant of the Lord, 

And promptly on his wants to wait, 

She passed within Sarepta’s gate. 

Oh beauteous hospitality ! 

’Mid grinding famine large and free ; 

It met an ample recompense, 

What faith believed was seen by sense; 

Beneath her roof the prophet dwelt, 

And daily at God’s altar knelt, 

All wants the oil and meal supplied, 

They marvellously multiplied, 

Till earth’s lost verdure to renew, 

The rain came down—returned the dew. 

Thus was the promised blessing won, 

Life for the widow and the son. 


XV. 


Take now the moral to thy heart, 

It points thee to the better part. 

With whom is lodged all mortal breath ? 
Who holds the keys of hell and death ? 
Who can preserve and who can blast ? 
While ever earth or heaven shall last ? 
God of the soil, and lasting mountains ! 
God of the sea, and singing fountains ! 
God of the sky, whose sun in glory 
Has shone since first our human story 
Began its ever-changing tale, 

And shines till Time itself shall fail. 
God of Elijah! Thou dost clasp 

The universe within thy grasp, 

And from Thy high decree is sent, 
Through all this boundless government, 
A life of woe, a life of weal, 

As false or true Thy creatures deal. 
Learn then, O man, the better part, 
Take thou the moral to thy heart. 
Amid the common faithlessness, 
Remember that thy happiness 

Is Truth to Him whose arm bears sway 
Above, beneath, by night, by day ; 

O’er distant, present, future, past, 

The Highest, Best, the First, the Last ! 
Better than Ahab’s gold and state, 

Or sceptre of the potentate ; 

Better than these, if with His smile, 


A cake of bread, a cruse of oil! 
M. 
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ON THE UNION OF DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY IN THE 
SALVATION AND USEFULNESS OF MAN, 


Tux doctrine of Spinoza, that the visible creation is the body, and 
the divinity the soul; and that, like matter and spirit in the human 
constitution, they act in one person, and produce one effect,—is 
extremely erroneous. Spinoza’s notion is only a refined atheism; for 
unless there is a power eternal and distinct from all created being, there 
is no God. When we believe that the energy of the Deity pervades 
every part of the universe, and that created existence is a proof of the 
Godhead, because effects imply causes,—our ideas are very different 
from those of the Pantheist. 

There is, however, a sense in which God dwells in man, operates on 
man, and works dy man on other created objects. We might indeed 
conjecture, that this would be the case; and that it is the case, 
both the works of providence and those of grace, furnish indubitable 
evidence. 

By Divine Acrncy in the work of grace, we understand the whole 
of those operations which the Holy Spirit performs in the salvation of 
the church: such as revealing the will of God—preparing the human 
nature of the Mediator—establishing the claims of his Gospel—quali- 
fying instruments for their offices—and especially, converting and 
sanctifying the heart; and for a fuller discussion of which we refer 
our readers to Dr. Owen’s incomparable work on the Spirit. 

That part of the Holy Spirit’s agency which we now more particu- 
larly contemplate, includes all his influences exerted in the regeneration 
and sanctification of a man, and in blessing his efforts to the regene- 
ration and sanctification of others. 

We ask not how? we do not attempt an explanation of the modus 
operandi of the Holy Spirit on the human mind. The fact is all we 
contemplate. We believe that the agency of the Holy Spirit, both in 
man’s salvation and in his usefulness, is a doctrine revealed in sacred 
Scripture—that it is rational to acknowledge that the uncreated mind 
can act on the created mind, and that it is impossible to explain some 
most important moral phenomena, without admitting this doctrine. 

By Human Acency, as it relates to salvation, we understand all the 
efforts of mind, in its various states, employing the powers of the body; 
and the means of influence of whatever kind, in the great business of 
religion. The efforts may be made either in promoting personal good 
—in working out your own salvation with fear and trembling; or in 
attempting the illumination and eternal benefit of others—the friend, 
the enemy, the congregation, the catholic church, the nation, and the 
world. And in making these efforts, such means of grace and of use- 
fulness will be adopted, as commend themselves to our judgment, and 
as have the sanction of Divine appointment, 
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The former agency is that of God acting on man, and prompting as 
well as guiding his powers ; the latter is man himself acting,—acting, 
it is true, as God worketh in him both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ; yet still it is man himself acting with will and heart. The 
Divine agency is an agency of wisdom and power, exciting, directing, 
sustaining, and giving effect ; the human agency is an agency of obedi- 
ence and of instrumentality : the one carries with it the elements of 
success, the other is wholly dependent on Divine and sovereign plea- 
sure. The two are distinct, and of different orders, as much so as 
God himself is of a different order of being from the creature ; and to 
blend these two agencies, is to commit the same grave error in our 
views of salvation, as that into which the Pantheist falls in his views 
of creation. 

What, however, we have to contemplate in this paper, is the uN1oN 
of the two agencies in the individual and in the collective salvation of 
man. As in mechanics two forces must act in producing a curve-line; 
so a Divine and a human power must unite in the turning of a sinner 
from the error of his ways; and this combination of agencies is agree- 
able to the analogy of creature-life and comfort, and is plainly taught 
in the word of God. 

Providence is not a continued series of creations, that is, of making 
things which had no seminal existence whatever, but it is a series of 
productions in which one effect is employed as the instrumental cause 
of another effect, and thus the series is continued: it is a mysterious 
yet an evident co-operation of uncreated and created agency. 

The Scriptures, however, which set forth the sovereignty of grace on 
the one hand, and the duty of man on the other, clearly present these 
two agencies in their practical combination. ‘‘ Turn you at my reproof : 
behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto you, I will make known my 
words unto you.’’—Proverbs i. 23. ‘‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.”’—John vi. 44. ‘‘ No man can come to me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.”—John v. 40. ‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.’’—Phil. ii. 
12, 13. And the forms in which spiritual influence is expressed show 
the same co-operation. If the Holy Spirit teaches, convincing of sin, 
unfolding to the penitent eye the fulness and freeness of the grace 
which is in Christ Jesus, and guiding into all truth, this implies our 
learning ; if he renders the heart willing to renounce self in its forms 
of righteousness and strength, as well as in that of sin and misery, and 
to receive by faith Him who is made unto us of God, wisdom, righte- 
ousness, sanctification, and redemption, this intimates the earnest 
actings of the will; if he strengthens us, it must be for the exertion of 
our faculties, either in the performance of duty or in the support of 
trial’; if he giveth the increase, it implies the planting and the water- 
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ing of his servants. The Divine energy, indeed, gives passive motion 
to inert matter, while the Holy Spirit, in his gracious influences, gives 
active and willing motion to the rational mind. 

The more we contemplate this union of the Divine and the human 
agencies, the more shall we see the wise adaptation of such an economy. 

I. To our natural faculties and moral condition. Man is endowed 
with both mental and corporeal powers: he can think, love, will, and 
pass a judgment on his own conduct; and he has bodily organs to 
carry into effect the purposes of his mind. 

Now, if in his own salvation man were passive,—a machine to per- 
form a work without intention or desire, all these powers would be 
degraded if not annihilated; and thus, as the introduction of sin has 
destroyed his moral power, so the communication of grace would injure 
his physical constitution. Upon this principle, man could hardly be 
said to be saved; for man is a being swayed by motives, spontaneous 
in his action, and only happy as he actively delights in his cireum- 
stances and prospects. And yet, such is the depravity of human 
nature, that its constitutional powers never will, with saving effect, be 
employed without Divine influence. ‘The condition of man, after the 
fall of Adam, is such, that he cannot [i. e. wi// not] turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and good works, to faith and 
calling upon God; wherefore we have no power [#. e. moral power] to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and work- 
ing with us, when we have that good will.”— Art. X. Ch. Eng. 

It is the work of the Holy Spirit to enable the mind to perceive the 
value as well as the truth of spiritual things; he converts, turns the 
heart, and it is turned to the Lord—to his ways, both of mercy and of 
duty—to his church ; he sanctifies and renders the soul holy, and thus 
forms and cherishes the elements of the life of holiness and benevo- 
lence; and then he blesses with success efforts made to do good to 
man, and to promote the glory of God. By this arrangement all our 
natural powers are employed ; while in compassion to our moral infirm- 
ities, provision is made for our help and efficiency. Man is engaged, 
earnestly engaged, in working out his own salvation; while both the 
will that purposes, and the ability to carry the purpose into effect, are 
from above. ‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 
The dispensation of the Spirit thus treating man as possessing natural 
powers, and, at the same time, as a being of moral infirmities, preserves 
his physical constitution uninjured, and meets the exigencies of his 
fallen condition. Whata nice balance of equity and sovereignty! how 
grace reigns through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord! 

II. We see also how this union of agencies, in man’s salvation and 
usefulness, is adapted to both human resronsisizity and to Divine, 
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sovereign Grace. The fact of our accountability must never be con- 
cealed. We are stewards, not principals: ‘‘so then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” Every faculty, both of body 
and of mind,—our position in society, our capability of receiving and 
power of distributing, and, specially, our relationship to God and to 
man,—all involve responsibility! ‘ How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation?” Here then is a consideration which ought to 
awaken into holy desire and earnest activity—to covet and to seek the 
best things. 

What diligent cultivation of the faculties—what attendance on the 
ordinances of grace—what constant drawing out of the fulness of 
Christ—what watching for opportunities of usefulness, would there be, 
if each were fully impressed with his responsibility! No bad habit 
would be deemed incurable; no evil propensity as chartered with a 
toleration ; no low tone of piety excusable, on account of its being the 
ordinary level of Christian excellence ; no season of speaking or acting 
for God would be wasted without a sense of guilt; no omission of 
duty or perpetration of evil would be regarded as a misfortune, but as 
a sin,—and every sin would be felt to be ‘‘ ExcBEDING siNFUL.” 

It is, however, certain, that our knowing the fact of responsibility, 
will not, of itself, awaken all this earnest concern and exertion. The 
heart, deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, is too self- 
willed, and too much engrossed with its present selfishness, to be alive 
to the awful realities of a pay, which, being distant, the consequences 
of which are dimly seen, and scarcely felt. Hence the necessity of 
sovereign grace. The will of man must be brought to submit to the 
will of God; and the duties of his relation must be deeply and prac- 
tically felt. This change of purpose and of action cannot originate 
in the carnal mind by any inherent power to alter its own tendencies ; 
and all the productions of such a mind must be of its own character ; 
for that which is born of the flesh is flesh. Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? The best resolutions of the unrenewed 
heart, are not only feeble but essentially defective ; they. are carnal 
and human, xara av@pwrov, 1 Cor. ii. 3. Before, therefore, we can be 
spiritually-minded, we must be born of the Spirit,—we must put off 
the old man with his deeds, and be renewed in the spirit of our mind, 
and put on the new man, which, after God, xara cdr, is created in 
righteousness and true holiness, Eph. iv. 24. 

This Divine agency originates, consecrates, aud renders effectual, 
the human agency. The Holy Spirit not only inclines the will to 
seek the favour and the glory of God, but also furnishes strength for 
the effort. He enlightens the understanding that we may see our 
sinful, dangerous, and helpless condition; he takes of the things 
which are Christ’s, and shows them unto us: he sheds abroad the love 
of God in our heart ; he fulfils in us all the good pleasure of his good- 
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ness, and the work of faith with power. Thus, while the Christian 
gives all diligence to make his calling and election sure, and to save 
his fellow-men from error, he wills and acts as he is moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

We do not profess to solve the problem, how human freedom and 
effectual grace are reconcilable with each other; although we are sure 
they must be harmonious in their co-operation. And we assert, that 
there is nothing unreasonable in believing, that the Holy Spirit, 
without destroying the liberty of mind, influences both its moral and 
intellectual powers; and especially we think with Edwards, that He 
illumines, and that volition follows the understanding. ‘ Sanctify them 
by thy truth.” Let a man have scriptural views of the condition of 
human nature, the character and consequence of sin, the adequacy and 
appointment of the Mediator, the necessity and the beauty of holiness ; 
and let him view these truths, not only as speculations, but as pos- 
sessing everlasting importance, and he will determine to act as one in 
earnest about his own salvation and the glory of the Lord. 

Still, however, the truth itself is only an instrument, and it is effi- 
cient only as accompanied by the Spirit of life. The heart must be 
prepared for the reception of the truth, and this preparation is the 
work of God. The fact of the atonement, like the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness, may be viewed by different persons in various aspects : 
some may treat it with contempt ; some as a subject of curious regard ; 
and others, believing it to be the only means of cure appointed by 
God, look upon it with intense interest and impassioned desires. 
‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
The notion, that there is a delegated power in the Gospel to convert 
and save, without an immediate accompanying gracious influence, is a 
sort of Spinozism, and is as contrary to the facts of sanctification 
as the material philosophy or pantheism is to those of Providence. 
God works by agents, and yet retains an eternal superiority, and a dis- 
tinctiveness from all the instrumentality which he employs. No crea- 
ture agent can possess an independent power of being or of acting. 
Sandemanianism, if followed out, must be fatal to prayer, to. a sense of 
dependence, and to‘gratitude. It is a kind of evangelical pantheism. 
Man must not be confounded with the instruments he uses, nor must 
the Spirit of God be identified with his own word of truth, though he 
employs it in regenerating and sanctifying the heart. The agent is 
distinct from the instrument in both instances, and they are analogical 
with each other, furnishing a proof of the beautiful unity which per- 
vades the whole system of agency, whether human or Divine. 

This acting of the Holy Spirit on the mind for the purpose of dis- 
posing and enabling it to become active itself, is an influence of sovereign 
grace. Let the reader meditate on the first chapter of the epistle to 
the Ephesians, and he will see how all the actings of grace are accord- 
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ing to God’s good pleasure and plan, and how that plan is formed 
irrespective of man’s desert. Nor indeed can those gracious influences 
which excite holy desires be viewed in any other aspect than as sove- 
reign; because they must, in the nature of the case, be unmerited. 
The influences which gratify those desires may be contemplated as 
faithful, because they fulfil promises made to certain conditions of 
mind ; while those very conditions, 7.e. holy desires, have been produced 
by sovereign grace. These sovereign influences prompt the prayerless 
to earnest supplication, and then in fidelity to the exceeding great and 
precious promises, more is effected than was either asked or expected. 

How sovereign grace shines in bringing Saul and Onesimus to con- 
fess their sins! and what faithful adherence to the promises, in for- 
giving them their sins, and in cleansing them from all unrighteousness ! 
1 John i. 9. In usefulness, likewise, as well as in personal grace, the 
wind bloweth whither it listeth, and a man can receive nothing except 
it be given to him from above ; and yet a man will be found at last to 
have received according to the diligence and the spiri¢ with which he 
has sought this honour. 

From these statements will appear the folly of attempting to distin- 
guish the operations of the Holy Spirit from those of our own minds 
in all cases ; for, as Dr. Owen observes, ‘The Holy Spirit works on 
the minds of men in and by their own natural acting; and hence, 
also, the folly of waiting till we think we feel some extraordinary im- 
pulse of the Spirit before we attempt spiritual acts. 

III. Nor will this combination of agencies be less adapted to render 
salvation cERTAIN, and to secure all the GLtory to God, the Great 
Author. On any principle which does not involve in it a power by 
which the provision of mercy may be effectually applied, there could 
be no certainty that even one sinner would be saved. The dispensation 
of the Gospel, with all its advantages, might utterly fail; the love of 
the Father, and the humiliation and death of his Son Jesus Christ, 
might be altogether ineffective, unless the people should become will- 
ing. When, however, an energy is engaged which can and will influ- 
ence man, without destroying his constitution—an energy which shall 
make the Gospel the power of God unto salvation—which shall direct 
the heart into the love of God—which shall effectually work in those 
who believe ; THEN the promise is sure to all the seed, and the predes- 
tination to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, and to eternal glory, is certain of being 
carried into effect. ‘*A seed sha// serve him.”” ‘The pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hands.” 

This Divine agency affords ground for hope that efforts to benefit 
others also shall not be in vain. Without this cheering expectation, 
fear would enfeeble, if it did not entirely prevent, all exertion; with 
this hope all is vigour and confidence, and the doctrines of regenera- 
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tion and of saving grace, as well as that of the resurrection, exhort us, 
‘Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” If, however, this Divine agency did not put into action, the 
human agency, salvation could not be realised ; for salvation froth sin 
to holiness through a mediator implies of necessity the activity of mind 
in penitence, in believing the record God has given of his Son, and in 
the exercises of various graces. Salvation is indeed from the confined 
and sickly atmosphere of the prison, as well as from the infliction of 
the capital penalty; it brings into a state of liberty, that we may serve 
God in active righteousnéss and holiness all the days of our lives. The 
moral paralytic, like the natural, recovers health and strength in his 
effort at action. The withered arm is cured as it is stretched out. 
Spiritual health is promoted by exercise. 

Yet, as the providing and the meritorious causes of salvation are of 
grace, and as the influence which first disposes and then enables the 
sinner to seek mercy and to promote its interests, is also of @racs, all 
the glory is shut out from man and secured to God. The question 
ever to be kept in view is, What is the turning point, or rather turning 
power, in conversion, and in each subsequent effort of mind, to perfect 
holiness? Is it inherent in man, a part of his original endowment 
still remaining ; or is it given to the convert in common with his 
whole species ; or is it ab extra, is it special grace? We believe this 
turning power is specIAL GRacE—the all-commanding influence of the 
Holy Ghost, disposing the will and turning the heart to God. Thus 
the Christian is born of the Spirit—‘ born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” ‘ By grace 
are ye saved.” ‘Created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
The song on earth and the song in heaven must symphonise—“ Grace, 
grace unto it.” This economy secures all the glory to the Triune 
Jenovan, the God of all grace, and prevents for ever the saved from 
self-gratulation and pride; this compels obedience to the apostolic 
command—“ He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 

Sarai inh sete heP> ie J. K. F. 
IS PROTESTANTISM A NOVELTY? 

Few religious bodies seem to be more called to express their senti- 
ments on the Reformation than the Independents, and none have 
more reason to feel themselves free to do so. They owe their position 
as dissenters to the fact that, in their conscientious opinion, the 
Reformation, instead of verging towards excess, did not go far enough. 
After a manner which, not only papists, but many protestants call 
heresy, so worship they the God of their fathers. In dealing with 
this intensely interesting subject, Independents will not be suspected 
of political animosity, or the more rancorous spirit of religious perse- 
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cution. They have consistently maintained that civil rights are 
independent of religious belief; that political franchises are a common 
propérty ; and that all the odium of persecution belongs to arrange- 
pe 4 however extenuated or veiled, which visit with temporal 

abilities the exercise of ‘“‘conscience towards God.” The right of 
private judgment in matters of religion is the corner-stone of Inde- 
pendency. So far as man’s highest interests are concerned, the 
magistrate bears the sword, not to punish belief, but to protect the 
peaceable profession of it. 

It is probable that not many of our readers expected to see the day 
in which, in this Protestant country, the Reformation should be held 
up as a crime in its authors, and in itself a calamity to mankind. 
They could not anticipate that popish writers in making the allegation 
would find their fastest allies in that church which calls herself the 
bulwark of Protestantism. Finding the Reformation assailed from 
such apparently opposite quarters, what are “the humble poor” to 
do? What are they to believe? Happily Protestantism has given 
them the Bible! It is no longer a question for schoolmen—“ What is 
the faith once delivered to the saints?” That book has taught them to 
say, “ Let God be true, and every man a liar.” Meanwhile they will 
be slow to criminate those who taught them this high appeal; and 
such of them as read these pages may be glad to be reminded, that 
Protestantism is not such a novelty as its opposers of every shade 
would have them to believe. 

Every one is familiar with the principal features in the life of 
Luther, the prominent, but by no means exclusive, agent of the great 
change of the sixteenth century. It is not always recollected, how- 
ever, that Luther’s religious light was not produced by collision with 
the infamous vendor of indulgences. The Providence which removed 
a youthful companion by a stroke of lightning, sent Luther to the 
monastery at Erfurt, with a disposition to seriousness, which it might 
have been foreseen the forms of popery could not satisfy. Religious 
anxiety proved too deep for superstition to allay, or study to divert. 
Two years after he assumed the cowl, he learned from a book which 
ought to have been his first companion in the monastic cell, how man 
may be just with God. His profiting had so appeared to all, that we 
find him called by his prince, when no more than thirty-four, to grace 
a professor’s chair in the university of Wittenberg. Here, while 
lecturing on philosophy, and afterwards on theology, he justified the 
choice of the elector, attracted crowds of students, and (what was 
more important) daily acquired clearer views of the Gospel. Tetzel’s 
impudent and senseless mode of vending indulgences was exciting the 
comparatively calm and measured disapproval of the public, when 
Luther encountered the traffic with a vehemence proportioned to his 
greater light. The sober-minded might have been content to withhold 
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their sanction, but Luther met the nuisance, to borrow an apt com- 
parison, “‘as water meets fire.” His condemnatory propositions 
published throughout Germany might be considered, in referénee to 
the noon-tide of the Reformation, as the morning scattered of the 
mountains. . 

But were these the views of Luther alone? Was the Saxon 
professor the only man possessed of sufficient knowledge or courage to 
grapple with this abomination? Far from it: at precisely the same 
time, and without mutual concert, Zwinglius was opposing the sale 
of indulgences in Switzerland. He leavened the popular mind with 
anti-popish doctrines, and two years before the presentation of tl® 
famous Augsburg Confession (on the 25th of June, 1530, which is 
usually assumed as the date of the Reformation,) the canton of Berne 
had condemned the doctrines of purgatory and transubstantiation, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and image-worship. Thus it appears, that in 
the sixteenth century, the light of the Reformation broke out in 
different places at the same time. If there had been no Luther, there 
would still have been a Zwinglius; and the, difference between these 
eminent men mainly consisted in the clearer views of the latter on the 
subject of the eucharist. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the system of Protestant 
doctrine, proclaimed by these holy men and their confederates, was, in 
any essential point, a novelty. Wherever the impression lingers, it 
ought to be dissipated, that our reformers objected to that which had 
enjoyed the uninterrupted assent of all previous ages. So far is this 
from the fact, that we have clear historical evidence, that pious and 
learned men have protested against the principal errors of popery for 
a thousand years. 

What is known by the honoured title of ‘‘ The Reformation,” takes 
its date, in ordinary compute, from 1530; but more than a century 
before, (viz. in 1415,) John Huss had been burned by order of the 
Council of Constance, for denying transubstantiation, and asserting the 
right of the laity to the cup. Indulgence never had a more strenuous 
opponent than in this martyr, who had derived what would now be 
called his Protestant opinions, from the writings of Wickliffe. 
Wickliffe, fifty years before Huss suffered, had condemned transub- 
stantiation, and denounced the pope as Antichrist ; and perhaps he 
would have been added to the noble army of martyrs, but that during 
the greater part of his career, two popes, or shall we say, in softer 
phrase, a pope and an anti-pope, were too busy in anathematising each 
other, to call the English Reformer to account. But we can go much 
further back. Inthe year 1049, Berengarius, archdeacon of Anvers, 
denied the conversion of the elements ; and with yet clearer light, and 
at a far earlier date, (viz. about 823,) Claude, bishop of Turin, a 
Luther of his day, protested against images, relics, pilgrimages, and 
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(in the cautious language of Mosheim) “broached several other 
opinions that were quite contrary to the notions of the multitude, and 
the prejudices of the times.’’ Thus, at the distance of ten centuries, 
do we find a leaven at work, which some suppose to have sprung into 
existence only three hundred years ago. The writings of Claude, still 
extant, and some of them in print, have been thought to contain the 
germs of all the great truths developed at the Reformation ; and 
exhibit a remarkable agreement with the tenets of the Waldenses, of 
whom we have soon to speak. 

In this hasty sketch it will be observed that we have referred to 
writers, and writers of note. Not one of these eminent men but had 
numerous followers, and left an impression of better sentiments on the 
world. How many there were who propagated similar principles by 
the easier vehicle of speech, it is impossible to say; but (to take a 
familiar example) we know that Wickliffe was not content to employ 
ouly his tongue and pen; he engaged a class of itinerant preachers in 
propagating scriptural doctrine throughout the country. 

But it may be supposed that whatever theoretic objections might be 
broached against the papacy, Protestantism had never, till late times, 
been the faith of a church. So far is this from being correct that 
during the whole time which has passed under review various reform- 
ing sects have maintained a separate existence from Rome, some of 
them renouncing her communion, others being cast out to the end 
they might not live. 

As if to humble that church which assumes the proud title of 
Catholic, there has been preserved from time immemorial a distinct 
protesting communion in Italy itself; we refer, of course, to the Wal- 
denses. It is not pretended by any that they have been independent 
of the see of Rome for less than seven hundred years. A noted papal 
author conjectures that they were led off from the body of the faithful 
by Claude of Turin, which would carry their origin three centuries 
further back ; while they themselves claim a strictly apostolical descent. 
It is interesting to know that a confession of their faith, admitted to 
be of the earlier part of the twelfth century, recognises only one Medi- 
ator between God and man, rejects the feasts and vigils of the saints, 
admits but two sacraments, condemns superstitious fasting, the doc- 
trine of the mass, &c. 

Not to mention a variety of less ancient and less noted sects, which 
have embraced and acted upon the principles now denominated Pro- 
testant, we have in the followers of Peter Waldo an instance of such a 
communion, known to have originated in the end of the twelfth 
century. According to Mosheim, Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, 
‘‘ being extremely zealous in the cause of piety and knowledge,” about 
the year 1160, employed a priest in translating from Latin into French 
the four gospels, with other books of Scripture, and sundry religious 
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compositions. His awakened mind soon perceived that the Roman 
church differed widely from that instituted by Christ and his apostles. 
Struck with this glaring contradiction, Waldo abandoned commerce, 
distributed his wealth among the poor, and devoted himself to the in- 
culcation of what would now be termed Protestant and reformed 
doctrine. His followers passed under the name of “the poor men of 
Lyons,” and, as a sect, spread with incredible rapidity over Europe. 
They were characterised by the most irreproachable purity, and bore 
unparalleled sufferings for the faith. This interesting people main- 
tained that the Romish church had declined from primitive purity 
under Constantine. They denied the pope’s supremacy, rejected 
auricular confession, called indulgences the criminal inventions of 
avarice, repudiated the doctrine of purgatory, and consequently would 
allow of no masses for the dead. 

A reference to the decrees in which these and similar sectaries were 
anathematised, and to the complaints of contemporary Romish doctors, 
proves (as a very moderate writer has remarked) ‘‘that dissent was 
very widely spread in the north of Italy and the south of France dur- 
ing the thirteenth century.” Reiverus, who confesses himself to have 
been once a heretic, writing about 1230, brings two charges against 
them which undesignedly form their highest eulogy :—‘‘They have 
translated the Old and New Testament into the vulgar tongues.”” And 
again, “‘ They reject whatever is taught, if it is not demonstrable by a 
text in the New Testament.” 

Thus, as at the outset of this brief paper it was shown that popery 
had to encounter objections long before the great movement of the 
sixteenth century, it has now been proved that Protestantism had been 
actually embodied in the creed and discipline of wide-spread com- 
munions for ages before that event. In no sense, then, is Protestantism 
a novelty. In no sense is it difficult to meet the taunting question, 
‘* Where was your religion before Luther ?”’ 

But, independently of historic associations, there are internal marks 
of Protestantism which prove it to be essentially the old religion. It 
is so precisely as that reformed Judaism inculcated by our Lord, in the 
earlier part of his ministry, had it been practically carried out, though 
it would have passed for a novelty, would have been strictly speaking 
*‘after the pattern showed on the mount.”” The Prophet of Nazareth, 
while he observed every tittle of the law, repudiated every semblance of 
tradition. The Mosaic economy still remaining in force, his teaching 
had a tendency to raise up a kind of Protestant sect in the midst of 
the Jewish church—and in some measure did so ;—a sect which, in 
lieu of blind deference to authority, were called, even of their own 
selves, to judge what was right—which abated the frequency of fast- 
ing and of divers washings—which held that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath—which shut up in secresy 
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duties before performed at the corners of the streets—which admitted 
not the principle of making (as in ‘‘ Corban”’) robbery a burnt-offer- 
ing—and which presumed to think, in defiance of all rabbinical 
authority, that the temple was greater than the gold, and the altar 
than the gift. To those who received for doctrines the commandments 
of men, nothing could seem more novel than Judaism as practised and 
taught by Him who magnified the law and made it honourable. And 
yet it was but a re-editing of the ancient religion; the greatest inno- 
vator was the greatest restorer of the day ; ‘ Think not (he could say) 
that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 

Were a former inhabitant of one of our northern towns to rise from 
the dead, he might say, I can scarcely identify the pillars which rise to the 
lofty ceiling of my parish church, they look so changed, so slender, so 
new,—the answer would be, Much has been removed from them— 
much that marred their simplicity, without, however, making the least 
addition to their strength. The whitewash and the plaster which had 
long encrusted them are gone; but you must see them as they are 
now to realise the idea of their skilful and long-departed architect. 

Much as Protestantism has laid aside, if we would see what the 
church originally was, and what her Lord intended her still to be, we 
must look to the scriptural faith and simple order of Protestant com- 
munions. If anything human remains, it is certain that nothing that 
is Divine is gone. 

Siema. 


NONCONFORMIST CONFESSIONS ON THE ORDINANCES 
OF BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


[A contributor to our pages has collected the following passages from various 
symbolical writings of the Nonconformists, and which we insert, that our readers 
may have at one view the opinions put forth by our forefathers on questions of 
deep and growing interest. ] 


Ar the conference held at the Savoy, a.v. 1660, between Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian ministers, exceptions to the liturgy, &c. were 
presented in writing by the latter. In the summary given by Dr. 
Calamy, of these exceptions, (Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life and 
Times, vol. ii. p. 157) the following passage occurs :— 

“In the catechism, they excepted against the mentioning godfathers 
and godmothers as giving the name; against the intimation of rege- 
neration as wuniversally* attending baptism ; against rehearsing the 
commandments any otherwise than according to the new translation ; 





* The italics are the compiler’s. 
N.S. VOL, VIII. SE 
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against the mentioning two sacraments only as generally necessary to 
salvation, when there are two only; against seeming to found baptism 
upon actual faith and repentance, and that especially as performed by 
the promise of the sureties; and against the omitting a particular 
explication of faith, repentance, the two covenants, justification, sancti- 
fication, adoption, and regeneration.” 

The exception taken to the second answer in the Catechism, as set 
forth in the original document itself, is as follows :— 

** Answer second.—In my baptism, wherein I was made a child of 
God, a member of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

** Exception.—We conceive it might now safely be expressed thus :— 
Wherein I was visibly admitted into the number of the members of 
Christ, the children of God, and the heirs (rather than the inheritors) 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

“ History of Nonconformity, as it was argued and stated by commis- 
sioners on both sides in 1661.” London, 1704. 


In “‘ The Reformed Liturgy,” drawn up by Richard Baxter, approved 
by the other Presbyterian ministers associated with him at the Savoy 
conference, and presented in their several names to the Episcopalian 
commissioners, the following passages occur, under “ The celebration 
of the sacrament of baptism.” 

In an address to be directed to parents— 

** This covenant is to be solemnly entered into by baptism, which is 
a holy sacrament instituted by Christ, in which a person professing 
the Christian faith, or the infant of such, is baptized in water into 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in signification and 
solemnization of the holy covenant, in which, as a penitent believer or 
the seed of such, he giveth up himself, or is by the parent given up, 
to God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from henceforth, or from 
the time of natural capacity, to believe in, love, and fear this blessed 
Trinity against the flesh, the devil, and the world; and this especially 
on the account of redemption, and is solemnly entered a visible member 
of Christ and his church, a child of God, and an heir of heaven.” 

In the prayer to be offered before the rite of baptism is performed— 

** We dedicate and offer this child to Thee to be received into thy 
covenant and church. We beseech Thee to accept him as a member of 
thy Son, and wash him in his blood from the guilt of sin, as the flesh is 
washed bythe water. Be reconciled to him, and take him for thy child, 
renew him to the image of thy Son, make him a fellow-citizen with the 
saints, and one of thy household.” 


In the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism are the following questions and 
answers :— 
“* What is baptism ? 
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** Baptism is a sacrament wherein the washing with water in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, doth 
signify and seal our engrafting into Christ, and partaking of the 
benefits of the covenant of grace, and our engagement to be the Lord's. 

** What is the Lord’s supper ? 

“The Lord’s supper is a sacrament wherein, by giving and receiving 
bread and wine, according to Christ’s appointment, his death is 
showed forth, and the worthy receivers are, not after a corporal and 
carnal manner, but by faith, made partakers of his body and blood, with 
all his benefits, to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace.” 


**A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practised in the 
Congregational Churches in England, agreed upon and consented unto 
by their elders and messengers in their meeting at the Savoy, October 
12th, 1658,” includes these articles :— 


** OF BAPTISM. 


**], Baptism is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus 
Christ, to be unto the party baptized a sign and seal of the covenant of 
grace, of his engrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of 
sins, and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ, to walk 
in newness of life; which ordinance is, by Christ’s own appointment, 
to be continued in his church until the end of the world.” 

“4. Not only those that do actually profess faith in and obedience 
unto Christ, but also the infants of one or both believing parents are 
to be baptized, and those only. 

“5. Although it be a great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance, 
yet grace and salvation are not so inseparably annexed unto it, as that 
no person can be regenerated or saved without it; or that a// that are 
baptized, are undoubtedly regenerated. 

“6. The efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of time 
wherein it is administered, yet notwithstanding, by the right use of 
this ordinance, the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhi- 
bited and confirmed, by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s 
own will, in his appointed time.” 


‘€ OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


“1. Our Lord Jesus in the night wherein he was betrayed, insti- 
tuted the sacrament of his body and blood, called the Lord’s sup- 
per, to be observed in his churches unto the end of the world, for the 
perpetual remembrance and showing forth of the sacrifice of himself in 
his death, the sealing of all benefits thereof unto true believers, their 
spiritual nourishment and growth in Him, their farther engagement in 
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and to all duties which they owe unto Him, and to be a bondand pledge 
of their communion with Him and with each other.” 

“5. The outward elements in this sacrament, duly set apart to the 
uses ordained by Christ, have such relation to him crucified, as that 
truly, yet sacramentally only, they are sometimes called by the name 
of the things they represent, to wit, the body and blood of Christ ; 
albeit in substance and nature they still remain truly and only bread 
and wine as they were before.” 

**7. Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking of the visible elements in 
this sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yet 
not carnally and corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon 
Christ crucified, and all benefits of his death ; the body and blood 
of Christ being then not corporally or carnally in, with, or under the 
bread or wine; yet, as really, but spiritually, present to the faith of 
believers in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to their 
outward senses. 

“8. All ignorant and ungodly persons, as they are unfit to enjoy 
communion with Christ, so are they unworthy of the Lord’s table, and 
cannot without great sin against him whilst they remain such, partake 
of these holy mysteries, or be admitted thereunto; yea, whosoever 
shall receive unworthily, are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, 
eating and drinking judgment to themselves.” 


Dr. Owen composed and published two catechisms, a lesser and 
greater, both of which may be found in vol. v. of Russell’s edition of 
his Works. 

In the lesser catechism, designed to be learned by children, these 
questions and answers occur, p. ¥ :— 

** What is baptism ? 

** A holy ordinance, whereby, being sprinkled with water according to 
Christ’s institution, we are by his grace made children of God, and 
have the promises of the covenant sealed unto us. 

** What is the Lord’s supper ? 

‘* A holy ordinance of Christ, appointed to communicate unto believers 
his body and blood spiritually, being represented by bread and wine 
blessed, broken, poured out, and received of them.” 

The greater catechism, intended to help parents to instruct their 
families in the lesser, contains these statements, pp. 33—35 :— 

** How doth God, by the sacraments, bestow grace upon us? 

** Not by any real essential conveying of spiritual grace by corporeal 
means, but by the way of promise, obsignation, and confirming the 
grace wrought in us by the Word and Spirit, Heb. iv. 2; 1 Cor. x.; 
Rom. iv. 11; i. 17; Mark xvi. 16; Ephes. v. 26. 

** What is baptism ? 
**A holy action, appointed of Christ, whereby, being sprinkled with 
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water in the name of the whole Trinity by a lawful minister of the 
church, we are admitted into the family of God, and have the benefits 
of the blood of Christ confirmed unto uz, Matt. xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 
15, 16; Acts ii. 41; viii. 37; ii. 38, 39; John iii. 5; Rom. vi. 3, 5; 
1 Cor. xii. 13. 

** What is the Lord’s supper ? 

“A holy action, instituted and appointed by Christ to set forth his 
death, and communicate unto us spiritually his body and blood, by faith, 
being represented by bread and wine, blessed by his word and 
prayers,”’ &c. 

On the subject of baptism, the Doctor adds in another work, “ Of 
this regeneration, baptism is the symbol, the sign, expression and repre- 
sentation. Wherefore, unto those who are in a due manner partakers 
of it, it giveth all the external rights and privileges which belong unto 
them that are regenerate, until they come unto such seasons, wherein 
the personal performance of those duties whereon the continuation of 
the estate of visible regeneration doth depend, is required of them. 
Herein, if they fail, they lose all privilege and benefit by their 
baptism.”’—Dr. Owen’s True Nature of a Gospel Church and its Go- 
vernment, chap. I. 


J. G. 





ON PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
BY THE LATE T. WEMYSS, ESQ. 


Every man’s view of the doctrines and duties of religion ought to 
be determined by his own private judgment, and not by the authority 
of any person, party, sect, or church on earth. If a man once give 
up either the right or the exercise of private judgment, there is no 
saying what wild delusions he may emirace. An erroneous decision 
of the judgment at one time may be rectified by a right decision of it 
at another, when the subject is brought more clearly or closely before 
it,—but the man who resigns up his judgment to the authority of 
another, there are no means left to put him right, but he must fall 
into a succession of errors, according as his guide leads (or perhaps 
misleads) him. The man’s principle is to go on blindfold, without 
examination. It is not, however, in the power of any one entirely 
to abandon his private judgment, for to retain it in some measure is 
inseparable from human nature. Though considerable inconveniences 
may arise from the exercise of private judgment, in regard to the pro- 
duction of controversies and wranglings occasioned by it, yet these are 
no argument against it, any more than against free-will, or any other 
composition of our nature. Because some men use their hands in 
theft, we must not therefore deprive men in general of their hands. 
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And it would be still worse to attempt to divest men of their under- 
standing, because their private judgment sometimes misleads them. 

One great reason why the neaTHEN go on in the track of their 
forefathers is, not the want of the right of private judgment, but the 
want of the exercise of it. They examine not the grounds and reasons 
of their religion. They do not listen to the voice of the firmament, so 
beautifully described by the Psalmist, (Psalm xix.) They do not attend 
to the voice of conscience, which secretly condemns many of their 
practices. They are at no pains to retrace the letters of the law 
written in their heart, to which the apostle elegantly alludes in his 
epistle to the Romans; and they disregard the language of tradition, 
which in many heathen countries is striking and remarkable. 

One great reason why the Jews stand out against the evidence of 
Christianity is, because they have given up their private judgment to 
the authority of their church ; and because Messiah was rejected by the 
Sanhedrim, they reject him too. All the evidence of his miracles and 
doctrines, and of the prophecies concerning him in the Old Testament, 
go for nothing with them, because (say they) the church, that is, the 
chief priests and elders, determined against Christ, and said that he 
wrought his miracles by the assistance of Beelzebub—that he was a 
deceiver in his doctrine—and that he was not the Messiah of whom 
the Scriptures spoke ; and that, though many of the rabble followed 
him blindly, yet ‘‘ did any of the rulers, or of the Pharisees believe on 
him? but this people who know not the law are cursed.” 

One great reason why the churches called Curistian make no 
greater progress in real Christianity is, that their religion is, like the 
others, considered hereditary and geographical; so that a man’s re- 
ligion is determined by the district he is born in,—and being early 
instructed by catechism in a certain partial view of Scripture truth, he 
never after troubles himself much about the exercise of his own under- 
standing in matters relating to religion, but is content to follow the 
footsteps of his predecessors and contemporaries, who are for the most 
part equally indolent. 

There is no church on earth has a right to interpose her authority 
in matters of faith and practice, for, I will venture to assert, there is 
no church on earth, either descended by regular succession from the 
apostles, or strictly formed on the apostolic model. The apostles 
themselves disclaimed all authority of this kind, and said, ‘‘ Not that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” And 
again, ‘‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

But some may ask, by what is our private judgment to be regulated, 
and where are we to appeal for a final decision! The answer is plain: 
“To the law and to the testimony.”’ But how shall we interpret the 
law and the testimony? I answer, By itself, and by the principles 
Where one part is obscure, let it be illustrated by 


of common sense. 
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another part that is plain. Where one account is concise, let it be 
supplied by another that is more full. Where one part appears anti- 
quated or abrogated, let another be sought which is substituted in its 
place, and so on. But may not men, after all the pains they can take, 
disagree about the meaning of Scripture? No doubt they may. And 
their duty then is, either mutually to confess the infirmity of their own 
minds, or each to choose that which appears to him nearest the truth, 
but not to reprobate or persecute the other because he does not agree 
with him. 

It is evident every one ought to have his judgment rightly and well 
informed about truth in general, and be constantly exercising it on 
some useful subject. And the moment we have discovered the truth 
on any point, our language to those who would authoritatively call us 
to surrender our conviction should be, “Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
The same authority which enacts and promulgates a law can alone 
have a right to interpret it. Apply this to the Scriptures— 


“ God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make them plain,” 


in a manner that no church can do. God has given every man his 
own talent, and assigned him his peculiar situation and advantages ; 
and He alone knows the sincerity of every man’s intentions, and what 
endeavours he has used towards the right informing of his judgment. 

But to illustrate the superiority of private judgment over all human 
authority, let us make use of the following supposition, which is very 
easy and familiar. Suppose a man walking through London, a 
stranger to the place, having a map of the city in his hand to direct 
him through the streets; he comes to a place where three roads are, 
each of which he examines in his map, but knows not, after all, which 
to take as the direct and safe one. He sees some men standing idle, 
and applies to them for direction. Each of them says very confidently 
he knows the right way, at the same time allows the map to be correct, 
if the man understood it. One of them tells him, ‘‘ Sir, you have a 
good many streets and alleys to go through, and some of them incon- 
venient enough ; I am well acquainted with the whole road, and if you 
will give me your map, which is quite superfluous, and trust yourself 
altogether to my guidance, I will undertake to bring you very soon to 
your journey’s end.” But another tells him “that if he will keep his 
map open in his hand, and would give him leave to examine every step 
of the way by it, then (says he) your own eyes will be judge whether 
I am leading you right or not.” 

Or, to borrow the happy illustration of Dr. Campbell, suppose a 
person to have in his hands an ancient manuscript, the contents of 
which he is anxious to know. A friend steps in, and says to him, 
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“ Sir, the writing is old and much worn; we have but little light just 
now, and your eyes are not strong; pray allow me to read it to you, I 
am well versed in writings of this kind.” Another tells him, ‘It is 
true the writing is old, but it is still legible ; the light is no doubt dim, 
but [ will procure you a supply of light, and if you will just take the 
manuscript in your own band, you will soon become familiar with the 
language of it, and be able to read it for yourself.”” Which of these 
methods is the best, every judicious person will soon discover. 





THE WHITEFIELD PAPERS.—No. VI. 


Downs, January 20th, 
Between 12 and 1 in the Night. 

To Mr. Bray. 

Dearest Gatus,—Dear Mr. Habersham (who salutes you) and I have just been 
solacing ourselves in reading your spiritual letters, and added as many Amens as 
you could wish. I wondered my dear host had forgot me so long; surely, thinks I, 
some evil has befallen him; but, blessed be God, when it came, it came with com- 
fort, attended with the Spirit who helped you to indite it. Oh, may you more and 
more feel the influences of the Divine Guest ; may he move over your soul, till 
Jesus Christ be completely formed in you! Oh, may all remainder of pollution die 
in you; and all the fruits of meekness, holiness, and love, flourish and grow in you! 
Oh, my dear friend, I hope your kindness, in receiving me into your house, will never 
be forgotten. I hope your wife’s and sister’s labours of love will not lose their 
reward. Oh, God forbid I should not pray for them or you! I have not, blessed be 
God, (ungrateful as I am,) forgotten them yet, and hope never shall. No; it’s not 
long since I have been interceding for you on open deck, as is my custom every 
night. My heart was with you on Tuesday : I saw you in spirit consulting the welfare 
of your fellow-Christians, and I joined my unworthy petitions with yours. Think you 
not, dear Mr. Bray, they both met at the same place? I thank you, I thank you all 
for remembering me. I thank you for writing to me; write again, and see if I am 
backward in answering: I’ll rob myself of rest, rather than not return the favours. 
I only wish I could prevent your present writing being so expensive ; but put it 
down to God’s account: He whom I serve will repay you. What is become of 
dear Mr. Edwards? Why does he not send me speedy answers? Pray let him 
have my letters as soon as they come to hand, that I may hear from him as often as 
possible before I go hence and be no more seen. My hearty love to him; and for 
my sake deal most kindly with that young man. How does Mr. Bell? pray go to 
him, and ask the reason of his silence: has any evil befallen him? Be more par- 
ticular, my dear friend, in your next, about the state of the friends. Tell me how 
often, and when you meet; if I may, in spirit, join with you: if you inquire how I 
go on, I answer, Very well, blessed be God. All people are unanimously civil: 
my companions grow in grace; and the sailors and soldiers are, in some measure, 
reformed. God gives me health of body, peace of mind, assists me in writing letters, 
and enabled me to-night to compose part of a new sermon. Oh, praise the Lord all 
ye his saints, for they that fear him lack nothing! The sea is now exceedingly calm, 
calmer than has been known for some years. I begin to think myself at Oxford. 
We must expect a storm: welcome by the grace of God. The Lord that dwelleth 
on high is mightier. Desire Mr. Thorold to show you my letter, and then you will 
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see what God has done for my soul. Tell me, do you communicate letters? I 
would have you all of one heart and of one mind. Tell your father and mother I 
pray for them daily. Tell your wife, sister, and children, Ido the same for them. 
Tell Mr. Edmonds I do the like for him and all. Dear Mr. Bray, good night. No 
doubt you are sleeping, May a guard of angels watch around you! Perhaps we 
may not sail this week. Stir up some to come and see me: stir up others to write 
to me: stir up all to pray for, dear Gaius, your unworthy though affectionate 


friend in Christ Jesus, G. W. 





TIME. 


Srx thousand years have passed away 
Since time began his vast career, 
And every changing, fleeting day 
He sees his consummation near. 


He saw the young world, when it stood 
All fresh from its Creator’s hand ; 

He saw the first deep, azure flood, 

He saw the first green earth and land. 


He saw the human pair, all bright 

With beams of glory in their soul ; 

He saw them wrapped in death’s dark night, 
When sin defiled and spoiled the whole. 


He saw the first deep purple stream 

Of human blood, which stained the earth ; 
He saw the murderer’s awful gleam, 

His hand of vengeance and of wrath. 


He saw the guilty human race 

Sink ’neath the overwhelming flood ; 
He saw the fire consume the place 
Where once the ancient cities stood. 


He saw th’ Egyptian glory fade, 

And all the splendid army gone ; 

He saw the path for Israel made, 

When God his mighty power had shown. 


He saw the monarchies of old, 

In all their grandeur, rise and fall ; 

He saw the things “‘ by seers foretold,” 
Which did the hearts of men appal. 


He saw the great Messiah come; 
He saw him bleed, he saw him die; 
He saw him leave the silent tomb, 
And soar beyond the vaulted sky. 


And he will see the vials poured, 
And he will hear the trumpets sound, 
And he will see fulfilled each word, 
Till Babylon no more is found. 


And he will see this world of sin 
Renewed and sanctified by grace ; 

And he will see the truth begin 

To bless the earth with light and peace. 


And he will see the last man die, 
And all that ’s human pass away ; 
And then, amidst a burning sky, 
Himself will have his final day. G. Vectis. 


N. S. VOL. VIII, 5 F 
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A VISION. 


I wap a vision of the dreary dead. 

House of the Lost! what secrets will be thine 
When the last wrong, the long-forgotten sun 

On earth beheld hath been sighed forth by Time 
Faint in the arms of young Eternity ! 

When all the measure of man’s guilt is full, 

And the black flood with a hoarse noise is poured 
From out the bosom of the reeling earth 

Into the depths of hell! Methought I saw 

The dim chain of its mountain-battlements 
Piercing the mists of far Immensity ; 

And o’er them leaning a huge, shadowy form, 
That ever and anon gazed up and down 

Upon a sea of sulphur-scathéd shapes, 

That aye swung to and fro like moonless waves. 
Its glance flung blackness with it, as when sinks 
A flickering taper in a spacious cave. 

The shadow was Despair, who guarded Hell 

Now Death was dead. O’er the wide multitude 
Towered a gigantic being—voiceless, still, 

Seated in state—stern, sightless, old, and grey. 
It was dead Time—on whom the lost had looked 
Long years, and long years many more must look, 
Yet look in vain. His brow had countless crowns 
The foreheads of old Centuries had worn, 

Ere each went down to the entombing Past. 

And on the crowns I saw faint stars whose light 
Seemed to have long ago gone out,—and these 
Were wasted Sabbath-days. Upon a throne 
Shapeless and vast he sate, which he had made 
Of man’s ungodly hopes, that all his strength, 
Through all a long career, had ne’er till now 
Entirely crushed :—at length the very last, 

A broken billow at his feet had fallen ;— 

And what was he? The dead lord of the Dead, 
The Everlasting Wreck set up to tell 

Of deeds the worlds beheld ere they were old. 
The Mighty Book was in his withered hand 
Whereon the lost were looking now so late, 

And I looked too: its words were blotted o’er, 
Save here and there I saw, as slow its leaves 
Were lifted by the sighs from wretched souls, 

All threatening words were left—but love and peace 
Were blotted out for ever. I saw some 

Strain with most earnest eyes to find one part, 
One little word, one still unfouléd trace 

Of pity unrecalled—and they could not! 

With tears they cast them on the burning dust, 
With tears looked up unto that changeless sky 
And those encircling hills,—then met the gaze 
Of stony-eyed Despair. Oh, awful sight! 

Oh, most heart-rending sounds! Those weeping cries— 
Those deep, vain, endless groans! The vision passed.— 
I could have borne no more. 


A. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the 
Primitive Church, for Three Hundred Years. By Lord Peter King. 
With Remarks, Appendix, §c., by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 8vo. London: Seeley and Co. 


Tue name of King is so celebrated in the republic of letters, that 
they who may censure this as a pun, cannot deny its truth. Dr. John 
King, one of Queen Elizabeth's prelates, was termed by her successor, 
the sapient James, “the king of preachers.’”” He was not one of 
those unpreaching prelates whom a sturdy reformer compares to bells 
without clappers ; but preached, every Lord’s-day, in some pulpit of 
his diocese of London. His eldest son, Dr. Henry King, was promoted 
to the see of Chichester, and after enduring the mortification of seeing, 
for some years, Presbyterianism the established religion, recovered his 
diocese, at the Restoration. His metrical version of the Psalms of 
David was no hinderance to the celebrity which Dr. Watts afterwards 
acquired in the same line. Dr. William King, though allied to the noble 
families of Clarendon and Rochester, and celebrated in the court of 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, was a humorist who employed his 
powers chiefly in such works as an imitation of Ovid’s “‘ De Arte 
Amandi.” Another Dr. William King, Archbishop of Dublin, was 
descended from an ancient family in the north of Scotland. For 
defending the Reformation, he was twice confined in the Tower, by 
order of James II., on whose abdication he was promoted to the see of 
Derry, and published ‘‘ The State of the Protestants of Ireland, under 
the late King James’s Government,’’—‘‘a history,” says Burnet, “as 
truly as it is finely written.’ It was, however, attacked by Mr. Charles 
Lesly. To win the numerous dissenters in Derry, the Archbishop 
published ‘‘A Discourse concerning the Inventions of Men in the 
Worship of God.” To this, Mr. Joseph Boyse, a celebrated and very 
able dissenting minister, wrote an answer. The prelate replied ; the 
presbyter returned to the attack, and the prelate to the defence. But 
the basis of Dr. William King’s literary fame was a quarto treatise, pub- 
lished at Dublin, in 1702, entitled ‘“‘ De Origine Mali.’ Mr. Edmund 
Law, afterwards Bishop of Carlyle, became celebrated by a translation of 
this treatise, with copious notes and metaphysical dissertations. The 
design of the essay was to prove that there is more moral good than 
evil in the universe. 
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We come now to the author of the work at the head of this article. 
Peter King, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain descended, in 1669, 
from a family of that name in the west of England, his father being 
an eminent grocer and dry-salter in Exeter. His passion for learning 
weaned him from business, inducing him to spend his money and his 
leisure on books, by which he became an excellent scholar, who burst 
on the wondering world, while yet a youth, with ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primitive Church, 
that flourished within the first three hundred years after Christ.” 
London, 1691, 8vo, The passages quoted from the fathers are given in 
the margin, to verify the translation; and the comments are lucid, 
succinct, and candid. Some have asserted, that the work was written 
with a view to the comprehension of dissenters within the Establish- 
ment,—a scheme which was entertained, but happily failed; for it 
would have been fatal to the best interests, both of liberty and religion. 

It has been related, with as much evidence as can be adduced for 
some other anecdotes concerning the work and its author, that he 
wished to enter the ministry in the Establishment, and studied the 
subject of the volume, in order to satisfy his own conscience. When 
the publieation had elicited no answer, he waited on the Bishop of 
Exeter, and told him what engaged his thoughts ; to which the prelate 
replied, ‘‘If you are inquiring into the primitive church, you cannot 
do better than read an inquiry which has lately been published.” Re- 
ferred to his own work, he abandoned all expectation of farther satis- 
faction, and turned aside to the study of the law. The celebrated 
Locke, who was his relation, and left him half his library, advised him 
to study in Holland. His learning and diligence soon raised him to 
eminence, and in several parliaments of King William and Queen 
Anne, he represented Beer Alston, in Devonshire. 

In 1708, he was chosen recorder of the city of London, and was one 
of the members of the House of Commons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverel. 
He became lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, in 1714; and in 
the following year was created Lord King, Baron of Ockham, in Surrey, 
and appointed lord high chancellor, a post which he retained till 1733, 
when he resigned ; and the next year died, at Ockham. 

He published a second part of his Inquiry, which treated of the wor- 
ship of the church ; and, in 1702, still without his name, he gave to 
the world a very useful history of the Apostles’ Creed. 

As he never became an avowed dissenter, some have hastily con- 
cluded that he was converted by the answer of Mr. Edmund Elys, 
entitled “ An Original Draught of the Primitive Church.” But, not to 
plead that Lord King was not to be convinced by such a performance, 
it should be known and recollected that a curious distinction was made, 
in his day, between clerical and lay conformity to the Establishment. 
The whole connexion between church and state was then untouched. 
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The grand struggle of the long parliament against Charles was the pro- 
longation of the conflict of the Reformation—an attempt to set up a 
more Protestant, instead of a more Popish, state church. The Inde- 
pendents, who rose during the advanced stage of the contest, were not 
themselves, at first, sufficiently enlightened on this, which is the 
question of modern times; nor were they sufficiently numerous to 
sway the nation by their views, though their energy did much to supply 
their defect in numbers. All parties may be said to have admitted, 
not only the lawfulness, but even the necessity of a state church, to 
which every one must conform as far as he could. When, therefore, 
the episcopal Establishment was restored, a wide door being left open 
for the people, multitudes, who never approved, entered, because they 
were not obliged to express their approbation ; but as the design of the 
restored party was to regain possession of the livings, clerical con- 
formity was made difficult, and to honest dissentients impossible. 
When the new terms of subscription for the ministry were being 
settled, a more liberal member of the conclave said, “I am afraid the 
Puritan party will not conform ;” and one of an opposite spirit replied, 
“TI am afraid they will; but now we know their minds, we will make 
them all convicted rogues, if they do.” 

Two thousand of them, therefore, resigned their livings ; but of these 
some became lay members of the state church, under the supposition 
that it was their duty to conform to it as far as they could. But a 
change has come over the public mind. Many are so convinced that a 
state church is a harlot committing fornication with the kings of the 
earth, that this adulterous connexion would, of itself, be to them a 
sufficient reason for dissent. 

Lord King remained a lay member of the Establishment, though his 
book proves that he thought Independency, or Congregationalism, the 
original form of the churches of Christ. His Inquiry has done much 
to make Independents. In Scotland, where Cromwell's sword failed, 
the chancellor’s arguments have triumphed. Almost half a century 
ago, a member of the Scotch Presbyterian establishment, in Aberdeen, 
seeing its fearful declension, joined the Wesleyans, as, in his eyes, the 
most spiritual body unconnected with the Establishment. But he had 
read Lord King’s book, and it had made him an Independent; which 
induced him to diffuse his sentiments, till a little company formed a 
church of that order. Though few, and anything but wealthy, they built 
a place of worship, and invited an Independent minister from England 
to assist them in carrying out their views. Great attention was excited, 
and nine persons rose, in a large congregation, to which a sermon had 
been preached on the scriptural nature of a church, and giving to each 
other the right hand of fellowship, declared that they, in Christ’s 
name, joined together as a church according to his word. A minister 
of the Scotch church was present, who being asked what he thought of 
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the sermon, said, “ It let in the light too strongly upon weak eyes.” 
In the city, that little band was ridiculed by the name of “ the sanctified 
nine ;” but the little one became, if not a thousand, several hundreds. 
Dr. Philip, of the Cape of Good Hope, was their pastor for some time. 
Other churches of the same order have been formed in the neighbour- 
hood, till, during the last year, the Congregational Union of Scotland 
held its anniversary at Aberdeen; and nearly two hundred such 
churches deliberated on the means of evangelising the dark parts of 
their country, for which a Christian of another communion once 
declared, they had done more than any other body in Scotland. The 
recent movement of the free church, almost a parallel to the sacrifice of 
the two thousand nonconformists, has been traced, by those who know 
the secret history, up to the Independents. For they originated the 
voluntary controversy in Scotland, when the ministers of the state 
church were told, ‘* You pay for the support of the state, by the loss of 
your liberty as a church.” They replied, ‘‘ We are as free as you are ;”” 
and to prove it, they passed the Veto Act, which led to their forming 
a free church, by the sacrifice of state connexion and support. 

The free church has left the Establishment in the minority; 
and thus we have Scotland added to Ireland and Wales, where the 
national church is the church of a minority of the nation. England 
is, perhaps, in the same predicament, as far as the actual attendants 
on public worship are considered ; and Puseyism is consummating the 
triumph of the voluntary principle, which is identical with Congrega- 
tionalism. The free church will accelerate the movement of hostility 
to state churches, which is spreading through Europe, and triumphing 
in America. The Puseyite clergy have demonstrated the truth of 
the dissenting objections to our national church—‘“‘ that it is not 
sufficiently reformed to prevent its being again deformed.” The offices 
of the church are Papistical, though the Articles are, with some small 
exceptions, Protestant. But the Articles, once subscribed to, are 
willingly forgotten ; while the offices, constantly employed, are diffusing 
false views. Romanists are profiting by it, and the spreading of even 
their principles, is giving a preponderance to dissent. 

We designedly singled out the clergy as Puseyite; for the laity 
in the Church of England hate the priestly domination; and by their 
opposition they are preaching dissent, and thus, unconsciously, learn- 
ing the principles. Some, growing tired of professing one system and 
acting upon another, will review their sentiments, and find that “ great 
is the truth, and will prevail.’’ Several of the clergy have already taken 
alarm at this, and after adopting, have renounced Puseyism; but 
others, papists at heart, go on till they increase the ranks of dissent 
by the left-hand movement of reconciliation to the church of Rome. 

But, to return to Lord King. Little did he anticipate that Scotch 
tradesmen would practise what the lord high chancellor of England 
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taught. He thought he might live, as alayman, in a church whose 
constitution and ministry his book condemned. It was the error of 
his time: to us it appears absurd and wicked. What! Shall the 
laity wrap themselves in selfishness and say, ‘‘ Our church forces upon 
ministers a subscription to which we could never submit ; but never 
mind, let their consciences stand the brunt, as long as we are free?” 
The infamy and mischief of this principle are indescribable ; but 
the state church makes the priests everything, and the people nothing ; 
while in their turn the people, by this absurdity, make themselves every 
thing, and the priests nothing. 

But the book! for a lord high chancellor’s book on the church 
must tell for some thing. That it lay a long while in abeyance, was 
a proof of the somnolency of the times ; and the stir it is now creating 
is but the effect of the cry that has gone forth, “‘O thou that bringest 
good tidings, awake.”” We have seen that the Inquiry has made 
Independents, and who can wonder? Sincerely to inquire, is to learn 
that the first churches of Christ were congregations of believers, 
independent of each other’s control, dependent only on the guidance 
of Christ by his word and Spirit. When a distinguished person said 
to Dr. Owen, “I wonder that a person of your learning and ability 
should adopt the novel notions of the Independents ;’’ he replied, ‘I 
defy any man to find any other than independent churches in the first 
and purest ages of the church.’ [He was previously a Presbyterian ; 
but examination made him a Congregationalist; and he advised 
all those who determined not to come to the same conclusion, to avoid 
investigation. Lord King’s Inquiry led to the same conclusion. He 
found that a church was a congregation of believers, with its bishop 
and deacons. 

It may be asked why he restricted his Inquiry to the first three 
hundred years after Christ? We answer, the very nature of the 
inquiry required some restriction; for when we ask whether the 
present state of things in the church is according to the original 
institution, we must go back to an earlier period, and stop somewhere. 
No man’s life is equal to a thorough investigation of all the fathers, 
Greek, Latin, and Syrian. Though Bernard is considered the last of 
the fathers, we may ask, why stop at the eleventh century, and not 
come down to the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth ? 

But the fathers mean the ancients, and the more ancient are more 
truly the fathers. Of these, then, the men of the first three hundred 
years are selected as the most unexceptionable; because they were 
what the Scotch would call the free church ; since, after this, the state 
establishment of Christianity introduced all the corruptions of secular 
control. They who cannot stand the test of the first three centuries, 
must resign all pretensions to primitive Christianity. 

Lord King should have carried his principle out more thoroughly, 
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and made more of the first uninspired record, the Letter of Clemens 
Romanus to the Corinthians, as may be seen in the volume of the 
Congregational Lectures on the “Theology of the Early Church.” 
But he has done enough to make episcopalians angry; and therefore 
there issued, not many years after his work, an ‘‘ Original Draught of 
the Primitive Church, in answer to a discourse entitled, an ‘ Inquiry, &c.’ 
By a Presbyter of the Church of England.” This is an obscure and 
confused work, which forms a curious contrast to the lucid simplicity 
of Lord King. The Draught has no originality, except that it 
contends for interpreting Clemens Romanus, not by the previous 
language of Scripture, which he knew and reverenced; but by the 
language of a subsequent age, which he could not know, and would 
probably have condemned. But episcopalians are compelled to admit 
that the difference between bishop and presbyter was post-apostolical, 
and therefore non-apostolical. This is in fact acknowledging their 
system to be unscriptural. 

** Within the last five years,” says the editor of the book on our 
table, ‘‘a new edition of Lord King’s work has appeared in a form 
better calculated to advance the cause of separatists than the discovery 
of truth. The Latin and Greek quotations are omitted.” It was 
published by S. Cornish and Co., Newgate-street, 1839. 

But, if this still more new edition has given the quotations, we were 
struck with the inaccuracy of the list of authors quoted, though it was 
given accurately by Lord King. The very first quotation, too, embar- 
rassed us, for we knew not what to make of ‘H éxxAnoia (see page 2) 
éws mparev ris yis. But on turning to Lord King’s book, we found 
instead of rparev, reparov. Better not give the quotations at all, than 
give them inaccurately. 

The comments on Lord King are derived from the “ Original 
Draught,” and to the Appendix we looked for something new, but 
were disappointed, for it is little else than repetition. The editor of 
this volume is, indeed, not the man to succeed where he supposes 
Lord King to have failed ; the controversy remaining just where it 
was before this book was published: it is still between the chancellor 
and Mr. Edmund Elys. 

Our maxim is, “‘ To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them,” Isaiah 
viii. 20. We welcome all helps to the right understanding and appli- 
cation of the Divine records, and, therefore, value the writings of the 
fathers, in proportion to their antiquity, which gives them all their 
claim to paternity. For, ‘“‘the mystery of iniquity which was already 
at work” in the apostles’ days, soon destroyed the credibility of every 
thing which could not be proved by Scripture. One hundred years 
have produced revolutions in what is called the Church of England, 
which @ priori reasoning would lave pronounced incredible, or impos- 
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sible ; and yet we are expected to defer to the writers of three, four, or 
five hundred years, as unexceptionable witnesses to pure primitive 
Christianity! The editor of this volume calls all but the members of the 
state church separatists, while his own variable and divided church is 
the greatest separatist in existence. It has separated from the church 
of Rome, from the Greek church, from the Lutheran, and the reformed 
churches of the continent, and has sent an agent to make a separation 
on the very spot where the first church was ‘of one heart and one 
soul.” The new bishop of Jerusalem sets at defiance all ancient and all 
modern notions of ecclesiastical order, to introduce universal distraction. 





The Holy Ordinance of Christian Baptism ; its Doctrine and Duties 
considered, with an especial view to the Obligations it imposes on 
Parents and Children, and the Church of Christ. 12mo. pp. 185. 
London: Jackson and Walford. Bradford: Byles. 


‘* Ir infant baptism were more improved, it would be less disputed.”’ 
This sentiment of that holy man, the late Philip Henry, is adopted by 
the author of the above volume; we also believe it to be true; and 
neither the oracular assumptions of some, nor the dogmatic imperti- 
nence of others, in favour of the baptism of believers only, and that 
by dipping, diminish our wonder that any one can read the Bible with 
seriousness and mark its spirit, and not only exclude infants from the 
cleansing and purifying rite of the Gospel dispensation, but attribute 
to unworthy motives the conduct of those who admit them, and speak 
contemptuously and sneeringly of their practice. The giants of other 
days, Hall and Ryland, Fuller and Hughes, &c., could respect their 
opponents, and admit that the arguments and convictions of a Henry 
and a Williams, a Doddridge and a Watts, did not altogether spring 
from imbecility or prejudice, from mental or moral obliquity. It is 
the men of dwarfish stature, who have succeeded them, that are in 
the habit of wearing infallible airs, and speaking and writing as 
though they could not by possibility be wrong. The revival of Puseyism 
may have been the occasion of the manifestation of such a spirit; and the 
inattention of many Peedo-baptist churches to their children, may have 
served to present the rite to the minds of some as an insignificant insti- 
tution ; but neither of these things is sufficient to justify the bitterness, 
the uncharitableness, the audacia et perfricta frons, with which some 
writers and speakers are in the habit of dealing with the motives and 
reasonings of brethren, who are at least as honest, as unprejudiced, 
and as conscientious as themselves. But the class of persons we now 
refer to, for the most part, go further still, and have the arrogance to 
deny to those who admit infants as well as adults to baptism, access to 
the table of the Lord. They thus, in symbolising so completely, in 
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spirit, with that very Puseyism they affect to hold in abhorrence, afford 
a curious illustration of the old proverb, that extremes meet ; whi/st 
they put themselves beyond the pale of fair and legitimate controversy, 
and render hopeless every attempt on our part to obtain a hearing, or 
to soften and subdue their temper. But whilst we give such persons 
up in despair, there is, we believe, a much greater number of adult 
Baptists who are generous and honourable men ; whom we love, whom 
we desire to conciliate, and before whom we wish to present not only 
the theory but the practice of infant baptism as it ought to be; be- 
cause we are persuaded that, though they might still retain their own 
views, they would treat ours with candour, they and we should alike 
be prepared to live in intimate Christian fellowship with each other, 
and not much longer be divided even in appearance. The dawn of 
such a day would by us be hailed with delight. 

The small volume at the head of this article is calculated to hasten 
it. It has been sent into the world without the name of its author ; 
but, as we believe its parentage to be no secret in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, we feel no hesitation in informing our readers that it pro- 
ceeds from the pen of the excellent and beloved pastor of Horton-lane 
Meeting, Bradford—the Rev. Jonathan Glyde. The spirit in which it 
is written is so thoroughly Christian that it must command the esteem 
of every opponent ; whilst the manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented cannot fail to raise the institution in the esteem of the friends 
of infant baptism, and to secure more seriousness in its administration, 
and to lead the members of our churches to more earnest prayer, to 
greater vigilance, and to the adoption of better and more regular 
systems of catechetical instruction. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters. Of the Institution of 
Christian Baptism. Of the perpetual Obligation of Baptism. Of the 
Persons by whom, of the Mode in which, of the Persons to whom, 
Baptism is to be administrated. Of Baptism considered as a Symbol- 
ical Rite having a spiritual meaning. Of Baptism, as the rite of 
introduction to the Church of Christ. Of what is called Baptismal 
Regeneration. Of the Duties of the Church in connexion with Baptism. 
Of the Duties devolving on the Parents of Baptized children. Of the 
Duties devolving on those who have been Baptized in their Infancy. 
And the volume closes with an Appendix, containing Extracts from 
the Writings of the early Independents in England and America, chiefly 
on the nature and design of the rite. 

No one, we think, can charge the author with want of candour. 
He begins his chapter on the Mode of Baptism with the following 
admission :— 

“The word baptize, in many places in the New Testament, and in most passages 


in which it is found in the Septuagint, Josephus, and other Greek writers, signifier 
to immerse or dip.” —p. 9. 
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We confess that this has never been satisfactorily shown to us. 
Had our author said, that the word is applied ro acts which were 
usually performed by immersion or dipping, we should have agreed with 
him, but we cannot admit that either of these words is the proper 
translation of Barri{w. Karadivw does mean to dip, to plunge, to im- 
merse, and so perhaps does ¢u8drrw; but we yet want instances to 
show that the mode of baptizing enters radically into the meaning of 
Barrifw. And the distinction is very important. But our author, not- 
withstanding this omission, contends that— 


“Immersion is not the only mode in which the rite of baptism may be performed, 
so as fully to obey the mind of Christ; ...... that the word baptize in the time 
of our Lord ...... had become of nearly the same force with purify; ...... and 
that such having become the under meaning of the word as applied to ritual wash- 
ings, our Lord, when he used it in the institution of baptism, could not have 
intended that immersion should be its universal or exclusive mode ; on the contrary, 
it is probable that, as Judaism had its sprinklings and pourings, as well as its dip- 
pings, and all these were numbered among its baptisms, he intended to leave his 
disciples free to baptize in any of these ways.”—pp. 10—13. 


And this mode of stating the case, while it has the praise of frank- 
ness and modesty, we think more likely to come nearest to the truth. 

Our author, of course, is an adult Baptist ; but he does not think, 
and we agree with him, that a proved faith and a tested religious cha- 
racter are necessary to the due administration of the rite to adults ; 
and though he would not administer the purifying rite of the Gospel 
“‘to those who are ignorant of its simple and cardinal truths,” or 
*‘who are manifestly induced to ask for it by mistaken views of its 
nature, or the prospect of worldly advantage, we apprehend he would 
withhold it from none who acknowledge Jesus to be the Christ, and 
show an earnest desire to be instructed in the truth. He accordingly 
regards the practice of deferring baptism, which prevailed in the third 
century, as a departure from apostolic order. 

But while he is an adult Baptist, he says also— 


“2, Baptism is to be administered to children, who are under the control of their 
parents, at the time their parents receive baptism, and are placed by the act of their 
parents among the disciples of Christ.’”’* 

“3. The third class of persons to whom baptism ought to be administered con- 
sists of the infant children of parents, one or both of whom, having been baptized 
either in adult age or infancy, are now in full communion with the church by the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper; or, although they may not have received this 
ordinance, worship God regularly with his people, receive the instructions and re- 
proofs of his ministers, and desire that their children shall be baptized and educated 


as Christians.” 





* The word disciples, we apprehend, he here uses in its primary sense of learners, 
pupils, placed in the school of Christ. 
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“ To complete our view of the fit subjects of baptism, it may be added that it is 
to be administered to infants apparently dying, as well as to those that seem likely 
to live.” 


For the illustration of these particulars, we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. There are some Pedo-baptists who differ from 
our author, and would limit the rite to the children of parents, one 
or both of whom are believers; and for that difference we are 
taunted by our Anti-pedobaptist brethren. For our own part, we 
are not surprised at it, and feel no disposition to deny that there are 
cases of practical difficulty when we scarcely know what to do. But 
is that any argument against the practice itself? Are there no diffi- 
culties in some cases of persons who apply for admission to the table 
of the Lord? But from what do those difficulties arise? First, from 
the perversion of the rite by the Church of Rome ; and the continued 
teachings of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration in the formularies 
of the Church of England, by which the prevailing opinions of its 
nature have become erroneous. Secondly, from the effect of an 
establishment in making a nation of Christians, in confounding the 
church with the world ; and placing, through the accident of birth, 
such multitudes, who are as ignorant of the Gospel as they are averse 
to it, in the anomalous position of having a legal title, without any 
real claim to its sacred rites. These difficulties are not felt by our 
missionaries to the heathen; and were Christianity free, this, like 
several other difficulties, would speedily vanish at home. 

Our author is evidently one of those who regard baptism as a 
deeply interesting and instructive rite. It is, in his view, no un- 
meaning and insignificant ceremony, which may be performed as a 
matter of course, and forgotten without guilt ; but one which is to be 
observed with great seriousness and earnest prayer ; and which is in- 
tended to be a powerful means of grace to the church. Rejecting utterly 
that notion which makes it the only regeneration taught in the 
Scriptures, or regeneration in its highest sense at all, he is not to be 
driven to the opposite extreme, and is evidently anxious to guard 
Christians against the danger of being led, by the horror they feel for 
such pernicious errors, to suffer the meaning of the rite to be lost 
sight of, and its spirit to evaporate. And perhaps there is need of 
caution, both with respect to it and the Lord’s supper. Extremes 
beget extremes, and there are no periods when it is so difficult to 
determine and adhere to sober truth, as when bold and startling errors 
are dogmatically affirmed. The two sacred institutions of the Gospel 
are attempted to be put in the place of its great saving doctrines: we 
are called upon earnestly to protest against the heresy ; and it cannot 
be denied, that in the heat of the contest there is a possibility of 
being led to use the language of disparagement, and to depreciate 
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their importance, even as rites, in order that what is vital and essen- 
tial may be preserved intact. 

We should imagine that our author had seen and deplored this 
tendency, and that his leading desire, while writing his book, was to 
secure for the rite of baptism its proper place in the Christian scheme. 
Some may think he has gone too far, and raised it too high, and made 
it to mean more than it was intended to mean. Though he counte- 
nances the theory, that it is a rite of ceremonial purification, he is evi- 
dently not contented with regarding it merely in that light: he thinks 
such a representation too bare and cold. He contends for its purely 
symbolie character, but would bring prominently to view its spiritual 
meaning. He regards it as an assertion of the supreme authority of 
Christ, an assurance and pledge of favour, a seal of God’s covenant ; 
on the part of an adult who receives it, ‘‘an act expressive of faith in 
Christ, and of allegiance to him ;”’ and on that of parents who cause 
it to be administered to their children, of the dedication of those 
children to him, in the lively assurance that if they themselves fear 
him, and keep his covenant, their offspring also shall assuredly be 
blessed in him ; whilst the sacred name in which it is administered, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, gives to it a significance and interest, 
a power to stimulate faith, and fill with hope the parental breast, 
peculiarly its own. 

We confess we cannot see why these two views may not be combined. 
That baptism is a rite of purifying, and that the words may be used 
interchangeably throughout the New Testament, we think was clearly 
shown in a series of very able papers which recently appeared in our 
Magazine ; but it is a rite which has a meaning, which is full of 
instruction, and which is calculated, on the one hand, most vividly to 
represent the grace and mercy of the Gospel covenant ; and, on the 
other, to nourish the faith of the Christian parent, and to stimulate 
him under the influence of hope to wrestling prayer and diligent 
effort. 

Our author is willing to apply to baptism the term regeneration, 
provided an outward regeneration only is understood,—the inward, of 
which the outward is the symbol, being effected by the power of the 
Holy Spirit ; and provided also a change, not of nature, but of state 
and relation only, is meant. That baptism, however, involves regene- 
ration in the highest sense, and that, whenever it is duly administered, 
a real spiritual change is wrought by the Holy Ghost in the baptized 
person, he rejects as a doctrine altogether unsupported by the Scrip- 
tures. Yet he does regard it as the rite of introduction to the visible 
church, and would treat all baptized children as belonging to that 
church. Now this is the point where we should chiefly differ with 
him. He would not say, as a few have most incautiously said, that 
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“the children of professing Christians are already in the church: 
they were born members; they were baptized because they were 
members.” His doctrine rather is, that by baptism they are consti- 
tuted members, and are to be received and treated, we suppose, till they 
renounce such connexion, as such. But we would ask how this can 
be, unless baptism involves a change of nature? Can a person in any 
intelligible sense be said to be a member of the visible church, who is 
unregenerated by the Holy Spirit? We think not. To become such, 
it is not enough that they be born of water; they must be Jorn also of 
God, born from above. And as baptism does not involve this change, 
we cannot adopt the views of our author. 

But is baptism therefore a nullity? Does it bring no advantage to 
our infant seed? Is there no profit of this Christian rite? We 
answer, Much every way; but we do not deem it necessary to affirm 
that it makes its subject a member of the visible church ; seeing that, 
if it did this, it would involve the admission of a change of nature, 
effected, if not by the ceremony, yet by the Holy Spirit certainly and 
contemporaneously with the ceremony. It is such admissions, and such 
only, that could give to arguments like Mr. Stovel’s any point at all, 
and we question if there is an intelligent Peedo-baptist to be found in 
the empire who holds such a doctrine; every one of the few, as far as 
we know, who have pleaded for the membership of baptized infants, 
denying, inconsistently, we admit, but yet distinctly, any certain 
saving change, and using the term member in a modified sense, which, 
though it may be explained, is too liable to be misunderstood to render 
such use of it desirable. 

But will any one say, that an unbaptized state, a state akin to that 
of a heathen, a state destitute of all Christian privilege,—or, a state of 
actual membership of Christ and his church, are the only alternatives ? 
We think not. It cannot be denied that a child born and reared in 
England or America is, in a religious sense, privileged above a child 
of heathen parents ; nor again, that the son of a pious father is further 
privileged above the son of an ungodly man. It cannot be denied, 
that the circumcised offspring of a Jew was, on that account, in a 
better condition than the uncircumcised Egyptian ; or again, that the 
child of an Abraham, or a Joshua, was greatly privileged above the 
child of a Korah, a Dathan, or an Abiram. Nor, when we recollect 
the importance attached by God himself to the more ancient rite, and 
read that it is a seal of the righteousness which is by faith, does it 
seem satisfactory to say that such privileges were solely and exclusively 
external, and had in them no gracious and spiritual elements whatever. 
Surely there may be special favour on the part of God which does not 
involve the final salvation of its subject. It is a principle which is 
instamped on all the Divine arrangements, and we see sovereign mercy 
exercised in every measure and in every degree towards his creatures 
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on earth. But if so, where is the difficulty of supposing, that the 
child of any Christian parent, when baptized in the spirit of the New 
Testament, is introduced by that act to a state of privilege it would 
not otherwise have enjoyed; or that when such dedication is attended 
on the part of believing parents with wrestling prayer, with strong 
faith, and with groanings that cannot be uttered for the gift of the 
Spirit, its condition is still further improved? And when we recollect 
that we are under the evangelic dispensation, with respect to which 
we are told that ‘‘ where sin abounded grace did much more abound,” 
and find it to contain such assurances as these,—‘“‘ I will pour my Spirit 
on thy seed, and my blessing on thine offspring ;” ‘‘ But the mercy of 
the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, 
and his righteousness unto children’s children ;’”’ “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven ;” “ The promise is to you and to your children ;” 
‘* Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy ;’—when 
we find such assurances as these belonging to the new covenant, is not 
this view greatly confirmed? The Anti-psedobaptist may require us to 
tell him what those privileges are, and exactly to define them. But 
we reply at once, that we cannot; and that we are not anxious to be 
able to do so. We can repose a generous confidence in God, and 
believe ourselves to be to him objects of special regard, although his 
wisdom may conceal from us, or human language be unable to convey to 
us, the precise nature and extent of that favour. And we should like 
to know whether those who, with a mixture of scepticism and con- 
tempt, ask what are those privileges, could tell us exactly what they 
gain by their adult baptism. Their answer might probably help us to 
reply ; for we rather think that the ingenuity of the most ingenious 
would be taxed to furnish one, the particulars of which would not 
serve us as well as them. But, strange to say, while they make a 
difficulty of this matter, to ws it is perfectly plain and simple. There 
are privileges brought by pious parentage; there are blessings con- 
nected with intercessory prayer ; there are distinct promises made to 
those servants of God who so command their children and their 
household after them, that they shall keep the way of the Lord: and 
who feels conscious even of perplexities on the subject, because of 
their inability to write down the precise number and extent of those 
privileges? Those conferred by baptism are of the same kind, but 
perhaps greater in degree. And even what they are we can state in 
general terms. To obey the Divine will we take our little ones, and 
in the names of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we dedicate them to 
God. We were the instruments of conveying to them a tainted and 
infected nature, and we act under a deep sense of the fitness of such 
ceremonial purification, in the exercise of faith in the paternal cha- 
racter and gracious promises of God, and impelled by ardent gratitude 
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for such a kind and merciful arrangement: and by the deed we do, 
they are brought nearer to God; not only are they introduced to a 
new relation to him, but he assumes a new relation to them; he is 
favourably disposed towards them; he does much for them; they 
become to him objects of special and particular regard, so that he often 
spreads his wing over them, and throws his shield around them, and 
tenderly calls them to himself; and though we would not at any time 
say, and especially when every expression on such a subject is care- 
fully weighed, and even a figure liable to be exaggerated, that they are 
made members of his visible church ; yet do they become precious in 
his sight,—as precious, surely, as those of old, who though not Israel, 
were yet of Israel, whom our blessed Lord himself denominated 
(though they received him not) children of the kingdom, towards 
whom, even after eighteen centuries of obstinate unbelief, he still 
shows a lingering regard, and for whom his love is so great that it 
cannot be quenched, till he has brought them back in peculiar honour 
to himself; whilst, through that favour, our baptized seed do actually, 
in a large number of cases, receive the spirit which makes them chil- 
dren indeed. If we are asked whence such an arrangement proceeds, 
we reply, ‘“‘ Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight.” If 
it be inquired, According to what rule is that favour bestowed? surely 
one item of our answer may be, “ According to your faith be it unto 
you.” 

But while we thus differ from the author as to the form in which we 
would state the privileges conferred by baptism, we may warmly and 
cordially commend the volume to our readers. It is full of judicious 
and excellent counsel. To churches, to parents, and to those who 
have been baptized in infancy, it is a very valuable manual. The good 
sense and piety which pervade it, give to it great excellence ; nor could 
a serious person carefully read it, without being affected, instructed, 
and spiritually blessed by the perusal. Recommending Mr. Glyde to 
attach his name to a second edition, and to make it more generally 
known, we take our leave of the volume with a quotation or two. 


“Such is a summary of what Christianity teaches concerning the existence of God, 
the trinity of his nature, his character, the purposes, plans, and operations of his 
mercy. All this is comprehended in the fearful and glorious name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and whoever is baptized is dedicated to God, thus 
revealing himself in love, wisdom, and power. He gives himself, or is given by his 
parents, to God, to believe in him, to love, to obey him, to exercise all those affec- 
tions, and perform all those acts, which the manifestation of the eternal and infinite 
God, as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, demands from his creatures. Let 
every parent, therefore, reflect, how sublime is the dedication which he makes of his 
child ; and how devoutly he should rejoice in a religion which affords him so much 
encouragement in the pious education of his child, and bestows on its infantile, but 
immortal spirit, such an earnest of blessedness and glory. The baptized child is to 
live, not as the idol and snare of its parents, nor for the gratification of its own 
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appetites, and the attainment of earthly wealth and honour; but for the great and 
blessed God, to know his character, and obey his will, to acquire his image, to pro- 
mote his glory, to enjoy his everlasting favour and love.”—p. 50. 


To churches, the author writes : 


“In proportion as a Christian society is imbued with a spirit of love, will it feel, 
if rightly instructed in ‘the doctrine of baptisms,’ a deep and tender interest in all 
who have received baptism from its ministers; many of whom will be the children 
of saints, and all of whom have, by their baptism, been put under its care. And as 
love has always a quick eye to discern, and an active hand to perform its duties, such 
a society will not fail to devise and execute various plans for promoting the spiritual 
welfare of baptized children, by which the injunction of the Great Shepherd may be 
fulfilled, ‘Feed my lambs.’”—p. 77. 


The following appeal to those baptized in infancy occurs p. 128: 


‘“‘ Before we knew of the existence of God, he asserted in our baptism his pro- 
perty in us, and his claim to our love and obedience; he exhibited his willingness 
to receive us, though belonging to a fallen and guilty race, into his favour, and 
bestow on us the strengthening and purifying grace of his Spirit. And from the time 
that we could understand what had then taken place, he has been expecting that we 
should bow before him in joyful homage as our Creator, that we should believe in him as 
our Redeemer, and strive, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, to subdue the evil propensities 
of our fallen nature,....and to attain a measure of Divine holiness. Has he waited 
hitherto in vain? Has he come seeking fruit, and found none? Has his eye, which 
searches the heart, beheld there pride and self-righteousness, instead of a penitent sense 
of sin and reliance on the atonement of his Son? When he seeks the dearest and ten- 
derest love of the soul, and the obedience of children, does he receive only empty 


professions of homage and hypocritical worship ?.... How justly, then, may he pro- 
nounce the care he has bestowed upon us thrown away! and say, in tones of disap- 
pointed love, as he did of the Jewish nation,..... ‘ What could have been done more 


to my vineyard that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should 
yor 


bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ! 


Parents are thus addressed on the baptism of their children : 


‘“« And as the communication of the blessings which accompany or follow the ritual 
services of Christianity, depend upon the state of heart in which they are performed, 
and this is manifest to the divine Omniscience, how much does it behove us to prove 
ourselves, to set our thoughts in order, and stir up every holy feeling and affection, 
when about to celebrate either baptism or the Lord’s supper. But too often, alas ! 
with the same indevout thoughtlessness of God, and of the purposes for which He 
created them, with which young persons enter on the marriage state, they bring 
their children for baptism when his providence has made them parents. To do so 
is the custom of the country in which they dwell, of the church with which they 
worship—and they comply with it. They were baptized themselves, and wish their 
children to be baptized also. The ceremony thus unintelligently demanded, is often 
celebrated with indecent levity or vacant awe, and followed by an entertainment in 
which the limits of Christian mirth are far overstepped. How lamentable that the 
holy ordinance of Christ should be thus evacuated and profaned !”—pp. 93, 94. 
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1. Documents relative to the Creation and Endowment of Additional 
Bishoprics in the Colonies ; with a short Historical Preface. 12mo. 
pp- 62. London: Rivingtons. 


2. The Church in Canada; a Journey of Visitation to the Western 
Portion of his Diocese, by the Lord Bishop of Toronto, in the 
dutumn of 1842. 12mo. pp. 60. London: Rivingtons. 


. The Church in Canada ; a Journal of Visitation to a Part of the 
Diocese of Quebec, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, in the sili 
of 1843. 12mo. pp. 82. London: Rivingtons. 
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4. Church in the Colonies ; a Journal of Visitation in Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and along the Eastern Shore of New Brunswick, by the 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, in the Summer and Autumn of 1843. 
12mo. pp. 72. London: Rivingtons. 


. Church in the Colonies. New Zealand, Part I. Letters from the 
Bishop to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; together 
with Extracts from his Visitation Journal, from July, 1842, to 
January, 1843. 12mo. pp. 112. London: Rivingtons. 


or 


[—,) 


Speech delivered by the Lord Bishop of Tasmania, in the Legis- 
lative Council, on Tuesday, October 1st, 1843. 12mo. pp. 32. 
London: J. Burns. 


“I 


Annual Reports of the Colonial Missionary Society, in connexion 
with the Congregational Union of England and Wales, from 1837 
to 1844. 8vo. London. 


Wuartever may be the destiny of other worlds, it is obvious that 
the all-wise Creator has formed our globe to be the dwelling-place of 
man, and has richly stored it with all the supplies necessary for his 
comfort. On the morning of the first sabbath that ever dawned on 
our world, he “ rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth, and his 
delights were with the sons of men,” anticipating the time when “ the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

Mankind are undoubtedly of one family, having sprung from one 
common stock. This is taught in Holy Scripture, and confirmed by 
the researches and deductions of modern science. When the waters 
of the deluge subsided, four thousand years ago, the household of Noah 
left the ark on the heights of Mount Ararat, and looked down upon a 
vast and verdant plain, fertilised by the bright waters of many rivers 
and fit for the abode of man. But no bird nor beast, no man nor 
woman was there to break the solitude or possess the inheritance. 
The seeds of animal nature and of every future race were with those 
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primitive voyagers; and they descended into the vale, to obey the 
Divine command, and to occupy the vacant earth. Leaving the moun- 
tainous regions of Armenia, and probably following the course of the 
great river Euphrates, they at length settled in the plain of Shinar. 
There they proposed continually to dwell,-—-to build a tower which 
should be the heart of their centralisation—the metropolis for mankind. 
Such a project was unfavourable to virtue, to liberty, and to the re- 
plenishing of the earth, which God had ordained. The confusion of 
languages was to effect their dispersion ; and by that miraculous event 
the ‘‘ Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth ;” and thus the valley of Asia proved the fountain of population, 
the seed-plot of the world. 

It has been well observed, that ‘the natural propensity of mankind 
is to settlement and rest, and this principle is still further strengthened 
by the influence of local associations over the mind. Every one is 
strongly attached to the place of his birth, or to the place where he 
has passed his earliest years; and it may be generally remarked, that, 
in whatever spot man fixes his abode, there he takes root. Habits and 
sympathies are created, strong attachments are formed, and the longer 
he remains in any particular place, his aversion to change grows on him. 

‘Such being the general disposition of mankind to rest where their 
lot is cast, such the various and powerful ties by which they are 
attached to particular spots, and so general their aversion to change, 
we may fairly conclude, when we see the inhabitants of any country 
eagerly engaging in projects of emigration, in opposition to their 
natural attachment to their native land, and in defiance of all the 
uncertainty and peril of a new settlement on a distant and unknown 
shore, that their conduct is not the result of choice, but of necessity ; 
and that in thus leaving their kindred and their country, they are 
flying from the presence of some great and general misery.” Thus, 
almost all the migrations of our race have, like the first, resulted not 
so much from the love of enterprise, or the desire of change, as from 
the pressure of misfortunes, which compelled them to leave their old 
abodes, and to seek in new and untried regions a happier dwelling- 
place. 

In this way the Pheenicians, pressed by the Jews on the south, and 
by the Assyrians on the east, founded Carthage, and spread from thence 
into Africa, Spain, and Sicily. The same cause originated the principal 
colonies of Greece. In the days of Homer, Italy was scarcely known 
by name. It was the region of imaginary monsters and of real savages ; 
but Greek cities were built upon its coasts, and those who were miser- 
able at home became the happy denizens of prosperous and wealthy 
settlements, the seats of science and of art. The same law of necessity, 
under various modifications, has forced millions of men to emigrate in 


modern times. 
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The tyranny of the Stuarts drove our Puritan forefathers to find a 
home on the rough and surly coasts of New England, as the same 
fierce spirit of persecution compelled the flight of the Huguenots from 
France, and the Waldenses from the valleys of Piedmont, to other parts 
of the wild continent of North America. 

Distress and discontent have banished from our shores and those of 
Ireland, and of the Isles and Highlands of Scotland, within the last 
twenty years, not less than one million and a quarter of Britons, who 
have braved the inconveniences and perils of the deep, to find in our 
colonies, in North America, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
that provision for the body, and that liberty for the mind, that it is 
difficult for myriads in these old countries, uninterruptedly, to enjoy. 

Great Britain now possesses territory in every part of the earth. 
She presides over two vast empires in Asia; one, the whole peninsula 
of India, with its pendent kingdom of Ceylon; and the other, an 
insular empire, comprehending the Malayan Archipelago, and a large 
portion of Australia and its neighbouring islands. She commands the 
southern and western coasts of Africa, with portions of North America 
equal to an empire, and nearly the whole of the West Indian Islands ; 
while, besides her own tmpERiat istxs, she holds in Europe Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian Islands. So that the dominion of her sovereign 
extends over about 7,800,000 square miles of territory, and it may be 
over 125,000,000 of subjects, of every colour, and almost of every 
speech under heaven. 

While this magnificent empire has been rapidly acquired by con- 
quest, treaty, or colonisation, the Church of England has been most 
tardy in following her emigrant people with the means of grace. 
In 1787, Nova Scotia was the first colony erected into a bishop's dio- 
cese ; and in 1793, the province of Canada was also constituted a see. 
Twenty years passed away, when, in 1813, the excellent Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, from the press, “‘ humbly submitted to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment”’ a sketch of a ‘‘ Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment.” 

The same year the House of Commons resolved— 

“That it is expedient that the Church establishment in the British territories in 
the East Indies, should be placed under the superintendence of a bishop and three 
archdeacons; and that adequate provision should be made from the f¢erritorial 
resources of England for their maintenance.” 

The immediate consequence was, the erection of British India into 
one vast diocese the following year, when the see of Calcutta was 
founded. 

In his preface to the ‘‘ Documents’’ before us, the Rev. E. Hawkins 
has noticed every little incident that has come in his way to illustrate 
episcopal aspirations for colonial bishoprics, but he has entirely omitted 
all reference to the volume of that devoted presbyter, who did more 
for the cause of Christ in the earth, than any score of Anglican bishops 
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that their admirers may select. It may be that there is an odour of 
evangelicism about the name of Claudius Buchanan, that is not very 
savory to the nostrils of Churchmen of the Oxford school, and so it 
was put aside. Poor evangelicals! like the Gibeonites of old, “ they 
did work wilily,” and said to ‘the princes of the congregation,” 
‘‘We are your servants: therefore now make ye a league with us.” 
And peace was made for a season, but “ murmurings” arose against 
them in the ecclesiastical camp, which were only stayed by ‘the 
princes of the congregation” saying, “This will we do to them: we 
will even let them live; but let them be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water unto all the congregation.” And so they continue to this 
day,—the rulers of the church having said with Joshua, “ There shall 
none of you be freed from being bondmen, and hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water, for the house of my God.” 

But to return from this digression. Ten years more elapsed, when 
the bishoprics of Jamaica and Barbadoes were, in 1824, established 
by Act of Parliament, with a revenue of £4000 per annum for each. 
As these were parliamentary bishops, the reader will not be surprised 
at the following description of the arrival of his Lordship of Bar- 
badoes, in the sphere of his episcopal labours, from the pen of a com- 
petent witness :— 

“Do we not almost weep for poor human nature, when we hear that a bishop 
arriving in a port, and discovering that it was after the hour when military regula- 
tions sanctioned the firing a salute, preferred to remain until the following morning 
on board, and that too being the Sabbath, so that then his presence might be duly 
announced by the thunder of artillery, interrupting the religious ceremonies of the 
day, assembling together all the idle of the station, and needlessly and cruelly harass- 
ing the troops, who were compelled to march several miles under a tropical sun, for 
the purpose of forming a guard of honour! 

“ Imagine the dignified position of a bishop, seated in the barge of a man-of-war, 
reckoning with feverish excitement the number of salutes fired in his honour, and 
then complaining, with childish peevishness, that there had been one discharged 
too few !” 

Can this be the kingdom ‘‘ that cometh not with observation ?” 

In 1834, it was resolved to divide the colossal diocese of Calcutta, 
in the administration of which more than one bishop had died, and to 
establish an episcopal see at Madras and Bombay. To the former, 
the truly venerable Daniel Corrie was appointed, and on his consecra- 
tion, he received a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
Primate of all England, empowering him, and his brother of Calcutta, 
to consecrate Archdeacon Carr to the see of Bombay. This arrange- 
ment was broken by the death of the proto-bishop of Madras, who 
only wore his episcopal honours fifteen months, when he was called to 
his higher and eternal reward. 

Dr. Spencer succeeded Bishop Corrie at Madras, and Dr. Carr was 
consecrated to the bishopric of Bombay in 1837. 
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In 1834, Dr. Broughton, Archdeacon of Australia, till then under 
the see of Calcutta, came to England to lay before the Home Govern- 
ment the state of the church in New Holland and its dependencies. 
The governor, Sir Richard Bourke, wrote to the Colonial Office :—‘“ In 
spiritual matters, indeed, the clergy of the Church of England require 
a local head, and I cannot, upon reflection, recommend any arrange- 
ment more likely to answer, than the appointment of a bishop for these 
colonies at a /ow rate of stipend.” Lord Glenelg replied, that though 
a member of the Church himself, and desirous of her increase, yet, 
**in communities, formed and rapidly multiplying under most peculiar 
circumstances, and comprising great numbers of Presbyterians and 
Xoman Catholics, as well as members of the Church of England, it is 
evident that the attempt to select any one church, as the exclusive object 
of public endowment, even if it were advisable in every other respect, 
would not long be tolerated.” After Dr. Broughton was consecrated 
with a salary of £2000 per annum, he soon began to play the bishop, 
claiming those lands in the colony that are vested in the crown, for the 
maintenance and promotion of religion and education of youth, as 
belonging exclusively to the Church of England, though Lord Glenelg 
maintained that they were to be applied without reference to any 
particular church. 

When he had entered upon his episcopal duties, an act was passed 
**to promote the building of churches and chapels, and to provide for 
the maintenance of ministers of religion in New South Wales ;” but 
the Bishop objected to “‘ mixing up” in one act the arrangements of 
the temporalities of the Church of England with those of other com- 
munions, and the Governor courteously yielded to the assumption. 
To this humble prelate, our Wesleyan brethren at Sidney presented an 
address of congratulation on his appointment to this new diocese ! 

In 1836, the Honourable Charles Stewart, the Bishop of Quebec, 
was compelled by illness to return to England, and Dr. G. I. Mountain 
was consecrated for the administration of that diocese, under the title 
of Bishop of Montreal, which title he still retains, although his epis- 
copate is over the diocese of Quebec. To lessen the onerous duties of 
this charge, the see of Toronto was set up in 1339, and that of New- 
foundland, detached from Nova Scotia, was also erected the same year. 

In 1842, the archdeaconry of Antigua was elevated into an episco- 
pate, to which see Dr. D. G. Davis was consecrated; and over our 
colossal possessious in British Guiana, Dr. W. P. Austin was also the 
same year appointed bishop. 

Having carried this episcopal organisation as far as popular influence 
would permit the House of Commons to go, the heads of the Anglican 
church, who avail themselves both of state and voluntary support, 
came forward, in 1841, with the following declaration :— 
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“At a Meeting of Archbishops and Bishops, held at Lambeth, on the Tuesday in 
Whitsun week, 1841, the following declaration was agreed to by all present :— 

“We, the undersigned, archbishops and bishops of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, contemplate, with deep concern, the insufficient provision which has 
been hitherto made for the spiritual care of the members of our national Church 
residing in the British Colonies, and in distant parts of the world, especially as it 
regards the want of a systematic superintendence of the clergy, and the absence of 
those ordinances, the administration of which is committed to the Episcopal order. 
We, therefore, hold it to be our duty, in compliance with the resolutions of a meeting 
convened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 27th of April last, to undertake 
the charge of the fund for the endowment of additional bishoprics in the colonies, 
and to become responsible for its application. On due consideration of the rela- 
tive claims of those dependencies of the empire which require our assistance, we 
are of opinion that the immediate erection of bishoprics is much to be desired in the 
following places :—New Zealand, the British Possessions in the Mediterranean, New 
Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, Ceylon. 

“ When competent provision shall have been made for the endowment of these 
bishoprics, regard must be had to the claims of Sierra Leone, British Guiana, South 
Australia, Port Philip, Western Australia, Northern India, Southern India. In the 
first instance, we propose that an Episcopal see be established at the seat of govern- 
ment in New Zealand, offers having been already made which appear to obviate all 
difficulty as to endowment. 

“Our next object will be to make a similar provision for the congregations of our 
own communion, established in the islands of the Mediterranean, and in the countries 
bordering upon that sea; and it is evident that the position of Malta is such as will 
render it the most convenient point of communication with them, as well as with 
the bishops of the ancient churches of the East, to whom our church has been for 
many centuries known only by name. We propose, therefore, that a see be fixed at 
Valetta, the residence of the English government, and that its jurisdiction extend to 
all the clergy of our church residing within the limits above specified. In this city, 
through the munificence of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, a church is in course 
of erection, which, when completed, will form a suitable cathedral. Our attention 
will then be directed to the countries named in the foregoing lists, without binding 
ourselves to the exact order therein followed, or precluding ourselves from granting 
assistance to any place where means may be found for the earlier endowment of a 
bishopric. In no case shall we proceed without the concurrence of Her Majesty’s 
government ; and we think it expedient to appoint a standing Committee, consisting 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of York, of Armagh, of Dublin; the Bishop of 
London, of Durham, of Winchester, of Lincoln, of Rochester; with full powers to 
confer with the ministers of the crown, and to arrange measures in concert with 
them for the erection of bishoprics in the places above enumerated. We appoint as 
our Treasurers, the Honourable Mr. Justice Coleridge, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hale, and W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P.; and as Honorary Secretary, the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins. 

“ For the attainment of these most desirable objects, a sum of money will he re- 
quired, large as to its actual amount, but small when compared with the means 
which this country possesses, by the bounty of Divine Providence, for advancing the 
glory of Godand the welfare of mankind. Under a deep feeling of the sacredness 
and importance of this great work, and in the hope that Almighty God may graciously 
dispose the hearts of his servants to a corresponding measure of liberality ; we ear- 
nestly commend it to the good will, the assistance, and the prayers of all the members 
of our church.” — Documents, pp. 15—18. 
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Assuming that the right reverend authors of this cool and cautious 
paper intend no more by this movement than they have expressed, 
namely, to provide for the spiritual care of the congregations of their 
own communion in the colonies and settlements of Britain, and that 
too not by grants from the state, but by the voluntary liberality 
of its members, the project ought not to excite the envy or ill-will of 
any nonconformist whatsoever. Let the colonial bishops of the 
Anglican church be content to restrict their jurisdiction to the clergy 
and communicants of their own body; let them not look to state 
endowments, but to voluntary support ; let them eschew seats in legis- 
lative councils, and all exclusive claims to be the church of the colonies ; 
let them abstain from denouncing the ministers of other communions 
as unauthorised preachers ; let them be Protestants not only in name, 
‘but in deed and in truth;” yea, let them “‘ be determined to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ and him crucified,” and we must 
and will pray for their usefulness in the name of our common Lord and 
Master. 

But we fear that there is much more intended than meets the eye, 
and that while the voice is Jacob’s voice, that the hands are the hands 
of Esau. Such suspicions we ought not hastily to adopt : but, besides 
all the historical facts which made our dissenting fathers so persever- 
ingly and successfully oppose the setting up of an Anglican episcopate 
in North America, we have, in the recent proceedings of some colonial 
bishops, but too good reason to fear that the lofty notions which Epis- 
copacy usually inspires in the bosoms of those who are elevated to the 
purple, will tempt even good men “to be lords over God’s heritage,” 
and to claim for themselves the proud position occupied by their 
brethren in the old country; so that their voices will be heard at the 
council table of colonial governors, and in the legislative halls of seed- 
ling empires. 

But before we proceed to this part of the question, it will perhaps 
interest our readers to know what success has attended this gigantic 
project at a time when the Church of England has in hand so many 
other costly efforts at home and abroad. All honour to the voluntary 
principle !—from January, 1841, to June, 1843, £60,249 were sub- 
scribed, nearly £20,000 of which, however, came from the funds of 
the Church societies. With these resources, the Rev. G. A. Selwyn 
was appointed to New Zealand, Rev. F. R. Nixon to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Rev. G. Tomlinson to Gibraltar ; and New Brunswick and 
South Australia are soon to be favoured with resident bishops also. 

There are fifteen colonial bishoprics in all; and by various means, 
partly compulsory, and partly voluntary, ten have been erected in nine 
years, namely, Madras, 1835; Australia, 1836 ; Bombay, 1837 ; New- 
foundland, and Toronto, in 1839 ; New Zealand, 1841 ; and Antigua, 
Guiana, Tasmania, and Gibraltar, in 1842. 
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It is now time for us to justify our misgivings by citing evidence 
that already indicates the unaltered, we fear the unalterable, spirit of 
the episcopate. Dr. Nixon, on his arrival at Hobart Town, as the first 
Bishop of Tasmania, found a grant of public money for popular educa- 
tion, which he wished to have apportioned to the various denomina- 
tions in proportion to their numbers according to the last census,— 
a very good principle, truly, if uniformly acted on,—and his lord- 
ship was heard before the legislative council in support of the new 
arrangement which he proposed. Towards the close of his speech, 
the following passage occurs :— 


“The schools, before the present system came into operation, were called secta- 
rian, and for why ?—because they were visited by, and in some degree under the 
direction of, the clergy of the Church of England, I stop not now to inquire whe- 
ther the schools are less sectarian, because they are under the supervision of min- 
isters of various denominations ; but, as regards the Church of England, I conceive 
the charge to be one of a grave character. It is no less than this: ‘ Whether the 
Established Church—the church of the state in England—is to be called a sect in 
this colony or not?’ Sir, are we sunk so low as to be called sectarians? Am I, 
who have been appointed by her Majesty to preside over the Established Church in 
this part of her wide domains, to be called a sectarian, simply because I adhere to 
my ordination and consecration vows? If so, I share the term in common with 
your Excellency, also a member of the Church of England, and whom her Majesty 
has appointed to the high station you now occupy. I share it also with every 
honourable member of this council who worships God at the altar of the Church of 
England ; and I say it with all due respect and affection, I share it with our gracious 
Sovereign. I share it also with learned and venerable divines of old times--Rowland 
Taylor, and a host of others. I share it with those who sealed to the truth of our 
holy religion with their blood—Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and numerous other 
martyrs, who were faithful even unto death. If we are sectarians, then, in good 
truth, we share the epithet in good company. Then, I ask again, does the control 
of the schools by a board of sectarians render those schools less sectarian? But, 
what is the strict meaning or interpretation of the word? I contend that, neither 
by law, reason, justice, or ecclesiastical propriety, can the Church of England in any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions, be called sectarian; nor can any portion of her 
members be called sectarians. She is a church, pure in doctrine and apostolic in 
principle. Our Saxon forefathers refused obedience to the Church of Rome; the 
Church of England was a protesting church from the beginning. This I could prove 
to your Excellency and the honourable council, were it the proper occasion for 
doing so. I conceive then, that those only are properly called sectarians, who 
dissent from its doctrines. This is the inevitable deduction from the reading of 
ecclesiastical history; and not only does it prove this, but also that our authority is 
derived from the apostles themselves; but the Church of England, thus of Divine 
origin, is also a tolerant church, not seeking to interfere with the conscience of any 
man. It has been said, and not unfrequently, that there are three established 
churches in this colony ; and that, therefore, it is not proper that one communion 
should have pre-eminence in the conducting of these schools. The question has 
been set at rest by a very eminent judge of New South Wales, (Mr. Justice Burton,) 
who, in a very able work on the state of religion and education in New South Wales, 
has the following unanswerable observations on the question of the Church of 
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England being the national church in her Majesty’s colonial empire, and, excepting 
Scotland, in every other part of her dominions. Judge Burton says :— 

“ «From Magna Charta, the first chapter of which contains a solemn recognition 
of the national church of England, to the period of the Reformation, and from 
thence to the present time, the various statutes which have been made respecting 
public worship and religion, whether for its uniformity, or the relief of Dissenters 
from the Established Church, all contain constant and ample recognition of that 
church as a fundamental part of the state in all parts of the Queen’s dominions, 
excepting only in Scotland.’ 

“Then, sir, (his Lordship resumed,) if all the laws solemnly recognise the 
Established Church to be the church of the state in England, Ireland, and New 
South Wales, then is it equally so in Van Diemen’s Land. 

“ The Attorney-General (interrupting his Lordship) said, I rise with great reluct- 
ance to take the sense of the council as to the course which the Lord Bishop is 
pursuing. I would remind your Excellency that there is atime for all things ; 
and I do think his Lordship’s observations extend over a much wider range, and 
embrace a variety of subjects, which, from the wording of the petition which I 
hold in my hand, never could have been contemplated by this council, at the time 
of acceding to his Lordship’s request to be heard in its support. Your Excellency 
and honourable members should also recollect, that the principle of the schools 
has been recognised by an act, called the Church Act ; and that, whatever difference 
there may be in creeds, the law makes no distinction with regard to schools sup- 
ported by public funds. For the purposes of education, it has treated the different 
denominations as sects. Whether it is good policy to open a distinction which has 
been set at rest is not for me to inquire; but I would still submit, with a great deal 
of diffidence, that his Lordship ought to confine his observations to the prayer of 
the petition, and not enter upon the doctrinal points of the Church of England, or 
any other church. 

“The Colonial Secretary.—It would be advisable if his Lordship was to confine 
himself within the four corners of his petition; and perhaps his Lordship would 
think so too, if he saw the great latitude which he has given himself. I think it 
should be an instruction to the Lord Bishop to confine himself more strictly to the 
petition. 

“The Chief Justice.—I understand the argument of his Lordship to be, that the 
Church of England being the National Church, whatever money may be awarded 
from the public funds for the purposes of education cannot be properly called giving 
it to a sect. To show thatthe Church is as much a fundamental part of the state in 
this colony as in England, his Lordship has quoted the opinion of a very eminent 
judge, and was proceeding to found an argument upon it. I really cannot see in 
what respect his Lordship is out of order. 

“Mr. Gregson.—I perfectly agree with his Honour the Chief Justice, that his Lord- 
ship, when interrupted, was perfectly in order. I will, with due respect, suggest to 
your Excellency, that the proposition of the Attorney-General, for taking the sense 
of the Council as to whether his Lordship was or was not in order, is in itself an 
unusual proposition, and out of order. The course is for your Excelleney, as Presi- 
dent, at once to decide the question, without resorting to the extraordinary method 
of taking the votes. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor.—The honourable member opposite (Mr. Gregson) is 
perfectly correct as to the proper course to be adopted. I have listened to his Lord- 
ship with a great deal of pleasure; but it does appear to me unnecessary for this 
purpose, to go into an argument to show that the Church of England is the estab- 
lished Church of the realm. I conceive his Lordship ought not to go beyond the 
legitimate houndary of the petition ; but we are not so straight-laced but that we can 
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allow a little latitude, should his Lordship think it necessary for the purposes of 
giving greater force to his argument.”—Speech, &c. 


This lofty tone of his /ordship, in a colony where there are many 
intelligent and influential settlers, who are conscientious dissentients 
from the Church of England, augurs but little for the peace and good 
feeling of that settlement under the residence of such a prelate. 

Although Church affairs formed a potent element in that mixture 
of evils which plunged Canada into all the horrors of civil war, yet 
still it would seem that the bishop of Montreal is sighing after Church 
ascendency, and would make Canada a second Ireland. Let the 
reader judge. 


“‘ Reviewing this whole journey, and all the evidences which it affords respecting 
the existing order of things in the country, it is impossible not to be affected by 
many heavy solicitudes and heart-rending reflections. It cannot be without feelings 
of sorrow and shame and fear, that we see a mighty government like that of Great 
Britain, which has spent millions in this country upon fortifications and military 
works, and which can allow a sum probably not short of £100,000 to be spent in a 
few months, (in a particular instance,) for little more than matters of parade, should 
suffer its own people—in broad and reproachful contrast, in every single particular, 
to the institutions founded for the old colonists, by the crown of France—should 
suffer its own people, members of the Church of the empire, to starve and languish 
with reference to the supply of their spiritual wants—establishing no institutions for 
educating and forming the youth of the country—making no provisions whatever for 
planting houses of God over the land, or for creating, training, and supporting an 
order of ‘teaching priests’ for the people—interfering with and abridging the 
means which do exist for the maintenance and perpetuation of religion in the 
country—declining to follow up in any efficient manner the plans laid down when 
the see of Quebec was established—limiting to the lives of the present incumbents 
the salaries which, in half-a-dozen instances, are enjoyed by ecclesiastics of the 
Church Establishment—parcelling out among different religious bodies the very 
clergy-reserves which had belonged to the Church alone, and keeping the manage- 
ment of them in its own hands, under a system which impedes their profitableness, 
and threatens the most alarming sacrifices, in the shape of sales—leaving its 
emigrant children to scatter themselves at random here and there over the country, 
upon their arrival, without any digested plan for the formation of settlements, 
or any guide (had it not been for the Society which I am addressing,) to lead 
them rightly in their new trials, temptations, and responsibilities. The value 
of the missions and other boons received from the Society may be well estimated 
from this melancholy survey of the subject. The influence which has presided over 
the proceedings of government, in relation to the Church in these colonies, appears, 
in the mysterious counsel of Divine Providence, to have resembled some enchant- 
ment which abuses the mind. I do not believe that there is any example in history 
of any public measures based more decidedly upon false data or distorted facts than 
those which have affected the interests of the Canadian church; and here I allude 
specially to the information upon which the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons was framed, in 1828, and to the materials of which the late Earl 
of Durham made up his far-famed report to her Majesty, ten years after that 
period.” 


Colonial bishops at £1200 a-year certainly, at first sight, do not 
appear very formidable personages, especially when contrasted with 
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their brethren at Fulham and Lambeth. But they possess the esprit 
de corps, which will be strongly developed on every fitting occasion. 
They take with them armorial patents and armorial seals ; they estab- 
lish bishops’ courts, and expect, though without a peerage, to be called 
“My Lord.” Their lofty notions of apostolical descent lead them 
to talk, like their brother of Newfoundland, of not ‘‘ unduly magnify- 
ing my apostleship ;” while some are prepared to ape the fooleries of 
popery, even amidst the scenes that make it doubly nauseous, as the 
following extract proves :— 

“On the 22nd we returned to Smyrna; and on the 23rd went to the morning 
service at the English chapel. Before relating what I saw and heard there, I must 
make a remark which applies not only to this, but to every future occasion, on which 
I may see it right to notice the doings of churches or religious societies. In these 
days of division and party strife, a lover of peace is strongly tempted to let things 
alone, and pass over in silence what he cannot notice with approbation. This is 
rather to consult his own ease and safety, than the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom. Besides, does it not really savour of a sectarian spirit, to say,‘ I do not 
belong to the Church of England; its doings are no business of mine.’ If we feel 
that we belong to the church of Christ, the proceedings of every section of that 
church must be interesting to us, and must be either painful or pleasing, as we con- 
sider them in harmony with, or contrary to, the mind of God. I believe the time is 
come when all false delicacy must be laid aside, and the truth spoken out, as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men. What might have been considered, a few years ago, 
as a piece of isolated absurdity, can now be viewed in no other light than part ofa 
widely-extended plan to restore the errors of popery. 

“ The building which has for some years been used as a place of worship in Smyrna, 
in connexion with the Church of England, was on this day consecrated, as it is 
called, by the Bishop of Gibraltar. When the congregation were assembled, the 
bishop entered, carrying a silver staff on his arm, about the size of an ordinary 
poker, on the top of which was a cross. He walked up to the altar, followed by 
three ministers in surplices, and laid the silver staff on the altar, where the com- 
munion vessels were set out for show, like plate upon a side-board, the Lord’s supper 
not being dispensed on that day. Having done this, he and his attendants walked 
back again to the door, where he faced about, and walked again towards the altar, 
the bishop repeating, ‘Open to me the gates of righteousness,’ and the rest of the 
service prescribed for the occasion. Now, I will ask any candid member of the 
Church of England, whether this silly apeing of popish ceremonies is expedient 
in places where hitherto Christianity has been seen only through the medium of the 
Romish and Greek churches. Should not the great aim of Protestant Christians be, 
not thus to identify themselves with popery, but to show that their Christianity is 
something very different from it ?”’—Herschell’s Visit to my Father Land, pp. 54—56. 


Proselytism is not hinted at in the declaration of the bishops, yet 
it is obvious that their lordships are not free from that amiable in- 
firmity. The Bishop of Montreal’s Journal contains the following 
specimen : 

‘Some who had long been strangers to God, or prejudiced against the Church, 
bowed their hearts as well as their knees in this ordinance, in all humility, and faith, 
and love. In this mission there are some very pleasing instances of voluntary enrol- 
ment in our Apostolic Church, on the part of persons who were originally very sturdy 
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dissenters. An amiable young married woman, very devout, and very warmly 
attached to the Church, whose aged father and whose husband were both confirmed, 
said to me, with the liveliest marks of feeling, when I saw her at her own house 
after the ceremony, ‘ You may think that this is a happy day for me!’ She after- 
wards showed me her two young children, baptized in the Church, whom she was 
thankful to think of rearing in her own principles. 

“Old Mr. Elliot, who has given a farm worth £250 towards the endowment of the 
college,—a man whose whole property is the fruit of his own hard industry, and 
who has passed through many a rough scene in the early settlement of this very spot, 
—was from his childhood, and for a long time of his after life, attached to dissenting 
views, and even when he first outwardly conformed to the worship of the Church, it 
was not from any correct appreciation of her system. But all the affections of his 
heart are now in her cause; and he feels that, through her ministry, his soul has 
tasted the comforts of heavenly truth.”—Church in Canada, pp. 56, 57. 


There is a bishop already appointed to British Guiana, where, in 
1839, the Bishop of Barbadoes told us, “the present number of 
churches, including those appropriated to the use of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and erected principally at the expense of the colony, is fourteen :” 
while there is, besides, the resident clergy of the Dutch, Scotch, and 
Romish churches, a large body of missionaries of the Wesleyan and 
Independent denominations, with large and prosperous congregations. 
Why, then, is a bishop sent there ’—We presume, to recover, if pos- 
sible, the ground that has been lost. 

The Dutch settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, too, is to have 
a bishop, although there is in that colony a Presbyterian established 
church supported by the state. In Cape Town, the only Episcopal 
congregation, amounting to about six hundred, was accommodated for 
years by the Consistory of the Dutch Reformed church, with the use of 
one of their places, till, within a few years, the English Episcopal 
church of St. George was built. 

The Bishop of London, speaking of the result of the whole scheme, 
in his letter to the primate, plainly avows that his 

“ ....own deeply-rooted conviction is, that if the Church of England estir herself 
in good earnest, and put forth all the resources and energies which she possesses, 
and for the use of which she must give account, she will in due time cause the 
reformed episcopal Church to be recognised by all the nations of the earth, as the 
stronghold of pure religion, and the legitimate dispenser of its means of grace; and 
will be a chosen instrument in the hands of God for purifying and restoring the 
other branches of Christ’s holy catholic church, and of connecting them with her- 
self, as members of the same mystical body, in the way of truth, in the unity of the 
Spirit, and in the bond of peace.”—Documents, &c. 

Weare, therefore, compelled to regard this Colonial Episcopal scheme 
as a wide-spread net, constructed with more craft than the fishermen 
of Galilee ever knew, to bring the colonists of Great Britain within its 
meshes. Whether it will be strong enough when the haul is made, the 
event will show. In the mean time, our state pilots have need to 
watch this matter. Colonists love freedom, and proceedings like 
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these have already torn one empire from us, and have well-nigh rent 
another away. Colonists of other nations, who have been brought 
under the British sceptre by conquest or by treaty, will not have their 
allegiance strengthened when they witness the lofty airs of the Angli- 
can bishops who have been obtruded upon them* 

But there are other parties who must watch this movement, and in 
the success of whose vigilance we shall have greater confidence. The 
several missionary societies that are sustained by the Wesleyan, Pres- 
byterian, and Independent churches have taught their agents to know 
nothing amongst the people but Jesus Christ and him crucified. But 
surely the time is come when they must be ready to assert the apostolic 
character of their own ministry, and the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, or they will be pronounced unauthorised teachers, and be 
robbed of the fruits of those toils which they bestowed upon the moral 
wilderness, when there were no Episcopalian labourers in the field. 

We would call upon all the friends of civil and religious liberty, to 
ponder this matter. The alliance of church and state has been the 
fruitful source of most of the wars, persecutions, and outrages, 
that have afflicted the old world. Should enlightened men set 
it up in the new? Has it not been the blight of religion, the bur- 
den of statesmen, and the reproach of infidels at home? and are 
those who have fled from their native shores, hoping to find a happy 
exemption from the influence of church-caste in the colonies, to be 
overtaken with this great social evil even there? 

Then we appeal to the friends and brethren of our emigrant country- 
men, who are in the enjoyment of abundant worldly good, and of all 
the privileges of our primitive churches—we appeal to them to protect 
their brethren in the flesh, and in the faith of the Gospel too, from this 
attempt to allure them from the churches of their fathers. Our 
Colonial Missionary Society has done much, by planting primitive 
bishops at Quebec, Toronto, Montreal, and St. John’s, New Brunswick ; 
at Sidney, Adelaide, Port Philip, and Hobart Town, men who know 
how to stand fast in the liberty with which Christ has made them free, 
and to protect their brethren settled in those colonies. But very much 
more must be done. The October collection is at hand, and let the 
readers of this article say whether it ought not to be a large one. 





* “Trinipap.—The state-church principle is being forced upon the Trinidadians, 
as appears by the opposition of the Roman Catholics, who are the majority on the 
island, and some Protestants in the minority, against an order introduced to the 
Council last month, (July, 1844 ;) the object of which is, to establish an ascendency 
of the English Church, and thus interfere with the rights and privileges of all who 
happen not to belong to it. It seems to be occasioning a great sensation at this 
time. Verily these state-churches, inimical to the peace of society, are a moral pesti- 
lence.”—The Guiana Congregational Record, August 19th, 1844, 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL ON SEVERAL OF THE STATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 

Since last month’s publication several facts have come to the knowledge of the 
Directors, which show the value and importance of the Society. While, therefore, 
they cannot but continue to feel great anxiety on account of the great inadequacy of 
its present income to meet its current expenditure, they are bound to rejoice in the 
tokens of success which are presented to them from month to month. Before 
giving the ordinary extracts from the journals of the missionaries, they would place 
before their friends one branch of evidence to show them that there is encouraging 
progress made in the extension and efficiency of various stations of the Society. 

The Report which has been published refers to Portsmouth, as having received the 
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aid of the Society.* The Directors are happy to state, that a respectable and accept- 
able pastor has been chosen by the people, and a settlement has recently taken place, 
which was numerously attended by the neighbouring ministers, and by others from a 
distance. Had not the Society afforded efficient help at the time it did, it is almost 
certain that the chapel would have been shut up, or lost to the denomination. This 
great evil has been prevented. A large town has secured the services of an efficient 
minister, while the help required by the people has been only of a temporary cha- 
racter. It is hoped that in a short time the congregation will aid the Society, and 
enable it to extend a similar benefit to some other populous district. 

A beautiful circular chapel was opened at Hersham, in the parish of Walton-on- 
Thames, on the 27th of August, capable of seating upwards of three hundred 
persons. The Home Missionary Society sent an agent five years ago to that place. 
Mr. Lord, the missionary, has succeeded in introducing the Gospel into several vil- 
lages, and in multiplying the means of Christian instruction in others. Several 
friends have contributed liberally. Mr. Scott, of Hersham, especially, has greatly 
favoured the erection of the chapel, having given the site, prepared the plan of the 
building, and contributed liberally. The preachers on the occasion were the Rev. 
Messrs. Tidman and Young, and Dr. Matheson. 

Another chapel was opened a few weeks ago, on the Home Missionary station at 
Othery, Somerset. It was erected in the village of Aller, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of the congregation at Holloway Chapel, London. Had it not been for 
this seasonable aid, it is most probable that the missionary, Mr. Oram, would have 
found no place in the village in which to preach. The chapel will accommodate one 
hundred and fifty persons. The Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway Chapel, preached 
at the opening. 

A third chapel was opened on the 28th of August, on the Home Missionary sta- 
tion at Witheridge, Devon, in the village of Cheriton Fitzpaine. The missionary, 
Mr. O’Neile, has a deacon, Mr. Lake, who co-operates with him in his attempts to 
do good. Besides all other contributions and assistance given in various ways, it 
needed £200 to free the place from debt. This sum was paid by Mr. Lake! 
Another friend paid for the ground on which the chapel has been erected. 

On some other stations the missionaries are anxiously desiring suitable places of 
worship. In certain villages they have been excluded from every cottage; and 
though during the summer they can preach without a shelter, yet this cannot be 
done in the winter evenings. On other stations the chapels are too small to accom- 
modate the numbers who wish to attend ; but the expense of enlarging is beyond the 
power of the poor people. This is the case on the interesting station of Morecombe- 
lake, Dorset, where the labourers have only from six to seven shillings weekly wages. 
The missionary has already collected £42, but not having the rest, about £40, he 
dared not begin to enlarge. At Overton Home Missionary station, Hants, where the 
people are more able to help themselves, the chapel has been enlarged and opened, 
and a sufficient amount obtained at the opening from neighbouring friends and others 
to meet the expense. 

The journals for last month also contain encouraging accounts of additions made to 
several of the missionary churches. In these ways (among many others) the Society 
is carrying out its beneficent schemes; without its help the chapels above-named 
would either not have been built, or at least supplied with an efficient ministry. The 
good effected is thus apparent. The object kept in view by the Directors from the 





* Pages 12 and 38. Copies of the Report may be obtained by any known friend 
of the Society, at the office, No. 4, Blomfield-street. 
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very first moment, is to render each Home Missionary station, as soon as possible, 
independent of the Parent Society, so that the church may choose, invite, and support 
their own pastor. Thus one after another of these humble missionary stations will 
be added to the list of self-sustained churches—diffusing the light of the Gospel 
around them, and co-operating with their older and more powerful sister churches in 
supporting the great cause of Home and Foreign Missions. In the mean time the 
Directors desire to occupy new ground—to act aggressively, and introduce the Gospel 
into districts entirely destitute, or where the amount of instruction is confessedly 
inadequate for the population. Could they only obtain enlarged funds, they might at 
once occupy at least ten new stations ; some of their older stations could be given 
up to regular pastors who for a time might be aided by the Society to assist them in 
preaching in the villages. Thus many openings would be made for zealous young 
ministers, who are annually leaving our collegiate institutions, and who, at present, 
are not always immediately settled over churches. The direct and collateral benefits 
resulting from the operations of the Home Missionary Society may thus be easily 
perceived. What is needed now is enlarged ability to sustain the present agency, 
and to extend more widely the aggressive movements of the Society. 


FACTS AND COMMON SENSE AGAINST HIGH CHURCHISM AND BIGOTRY. 
Our Puseyite vicar is still using all the means in his power to influence the minds 
of the people. In some it has excited a feeling of disquiet, and there are few who 
are confirmed in their high church opinions by his preaching. Our congregations 
have been very little affected by the circumstance. God will, I doubt not, over- 
rule the movement for good, and cause it to promote his glory. The truth must 
prevail, although error for a time may appear to triumph. Christ is at the helm of 


affairs, superintending the concerns of his church, and causing all things to bring 
about the designs of his mercy. Duty is ours, and that is plain. Here we can make 
no mistakes, and in this we must have success, for God has promised it; and his 
word must prevail, notwithstanding the transient triumph of error. Our clergyman 
goes from house to house, stating that all dissent is of the devil, and all dissenting 
ministers are instructed by the devil. Statements such as these are sure to produce 
a right effect. Facts are stubborn things, and there are thousands of facts confirm- 
ing the good that dissenters have done. If it be of Satan, then he is divided against 
himself. But to turn sinners from sin to holiness,—from the world to God,—to 
sober the drunkard,—reform the swearer and sabbath-breaker,—to convert aban- 
doned sinners, is not of Satan, but of God,—an evidence that the work is his, not- 
withstanding the falsehood of an ignorant Puseyite.—( Lincoln.) 


INTERESTING CASES OF CONVERSION—ADDITION TO THE CHURCH. 
The cause of the Gospel at H B continues to afford the most pleasing 
prospects. Those who during our late revival meetings were brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth, for the most part maintain their stedfastness. We have indeed 
had several cases of discipline, when the individuals who had been found to be 
walking incautiously were laid aside from the fellowship of the church. At our last 
church meeting we had an addition of eight to the number of church members. 
Some of these had for a time been kept back until all doubts should be removed 
relating to their experience of a change of heart. Time has removed these doubts, 
and inspired full confidence that the individuals referred to have indeed passed from 
darkness to light, from death to life, from Satan to God. One woman, who for a 
considerable time had been a regular hearer on the sabbath-day under my ministra- 
tions, seemed lately to indicate a considerable degree of concern for the salvation of 
her soul. I occasionally visited her, and conversed with her, and directed her to the 
only way of salvation through faith in the Lord Jesus; still she seemed enveloped in 
N. S. VOL, VIII. 5 K 
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spiritual darkness, a stranger to the enjoyment of real peace of mind. One Sabbath 
morning, while listening to a sermon from 2 Tim. ii. 19, she was brought under 
great distress, so that, as she herself expressed it, she “ trembled all over,” during 
the application of the discourse; light broke in upon her mind; the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the way of salvation through faith in the finished work of the Lord Jesus 
appeared to her in a way which she never saw before; she found peace to her soul, 
and went home rejoicing in a Saviour’s love. 

Another woman, who, for a periud of six months, had been deeply concerned for 
her soul’s salvation, with whom I had sometimes conversed on the importance of 
obtaining an interest in the blessings of salvation, related to me her experience, 
when I found she had been building on a foundation of sand. I endeavoured to 
expose the fallacy of her false refuges, and to direct her mind to that foundation of 
a sinner’s hope which is laid in Zion. After she became awakened to see her danger 
by sin, James’s “ Anxious Enquirer,” and other books of a similar nature, were put 
into her hands. She read, prayed, and waited on the means; but still she told me 
she was perpetually haunted by doubts and alarms for her eternal safety. She had 
been looking into her own heart—she had been thinking on her own fancied good 
character—she had been comparing herself with others around her. I endeavoured 
to direct her mind away from all such false foundations, and to lead her mind to the 
great atoning sacrifice of Calvary. Light began in a gradual manner to dawn upon 
her benighted mind. After a time, in connexion with a series of conversations I 
had with her, she was led to exclaim with confidence and joy, ‘“‘ None but Christ, 
none but Christ!” Such is an illustration of the cases of anxious inquirers, with 
whom I am called to converse, thus showing the Gospel to be the power of God to 
the salvation of sinners. My list of services will show my present number of preach- 
ing stations, with average attendance, &c. 

We are at present trying to do something in order to obtain a library for the use 
of the church and congregation at H B . The Sabbath-school teachers are 
subscribing twopence a month each towards the object. I think the little fund at 
present is about thirty shillings. It is, however, gradually increasing, and in a 
short time I hope we shall be able to obtain the object of our desire.—(Northum- 
berland.) 








TOWN AND COUNTRY MORALITY—MISTAKES ENTERTAINED ON THE SUBJECT. 


The immorality of large towns is easily found out, for much of it is seen on the 
very surface of society. It is not the same in villages and in small country towns. 
Less evil is perceived by the passing traveller, or by the transient visitor. He only 
tarries for a day or two among lovely scenes. There is a perfect contrast to the 
bustle and excitement of populous towns—all is quiet, peaceful, and apparently 
happy. His imagination is pleased; he looks on everything around him with great 
interest. He converses occasionally with the villagers on topics of every-day life. 
He fancies there is great simplicity of character among the rural population. He 
forms his opinion, and returns to the crowded city greatly wondering at the charges 
of immorality and ignorance brought against the peasantry of England! But let an 
intelligent, pious man reside for a few weeks in the same country district; let him 
combine the pursuit of health and the duty of relaxation with attempts to benefit 
the people around him; let him remember that he is a Christian, and cannot 
neglect opportunities of doing good without a crime; let him act on such conviction, 
and he will soon make painful discoveries. Having tried to ascertain the real moral 
condition of the people by conversing with them, he finds great ignorance and 
apathy respecting religion, as well as a fearful stupidity of mind as it regards every- 
thing mental or intellectual. By pursuing his inquiries, a more perfect acquaintance 
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with the state of society will furnish him with affecting proofs of gross depravity 
and sensuality. He will find a standard of morals so low, that he is obliged to 
believe there must be the absence of all regard for the Divine law, or respect for the 
opinion of good men. He is disappointed and grieved. He returns to his home 
convinced that he must do more than he has ever done before to remove the 
ignorance and vice so widely prevailing iu rural districts, by assisting those institu- 
tions which have this great object in view. 

If a few weeks furnish so much knowledge, and produce such convictions, it may 
reasonably be expected that a missionary or pastor who enters on his labours in 
such a locality, will in six months ascertain the real state of things to a far greater 
extent. It is his business to find out the ignorant and the vicious, and to use 
suitable means for instructing and reclaiming them. The following extracts from 
the journal of a young minister, recently settled in a small town in one of the 
midland counties, will furnish a case in point, as to the depravity existing in a 
country district. 

“The difficulties referred to in my last journal, which have so long remained, 
respecting the success of the Gospel in this place, still continue. They are indeed 
too deeply rooted to hope for a speedy change. The physical and moral degradation 
of the people is truly affecting. This state of things, if not originated, has been 
nourished and increased by the great corruption formerly practised at elections; and 
though the root of the evil has happily thus far been removed, the bitter fruits are 
still abundant. Drunkenness and uncleanness are the two great sins of this town. 
Of the extent of the former, some idea may be obtained from the fact, that in a 
population scarcely reaching 2000, there are upwards of twenty beer-shops and 
public-houses ! Adultery, in proportion, is far more prevalent than what is generally 
found in large towns, and is productive of a corresponding degree of social and 
domestic misery. From this state of things circumstances are frequently occurring 
of which it is a shame even to speak, but which, in this ungodly town, are some- 
times presented in their most disgusting form. This wretched moral degradation of 
the people being so deep rooted and extensive, has produced, and still nourishes, a 
hardihood in sin, and an inseasibility to the charms of the Gospel, that is easier 
conceived than described. Were it not for the promises of the Gospel I should 
despair. Did I not believe in the omnipotency of Divine grace, in its efficacy to 
raise and purify the most debased and polluted, I should feel that, in preaching the 
Gospel, I was using an instrument far too inefficient to accomplish the thorough 
spiritual reformation of the people. Owing to these circumstances, and others that 
I need not mention, I cannot send a report so favourable as I could wish. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, we are labouring with the confident expectation of 
success. During the last three months, our efforts have been principally directed to 
the devising and carrying out means for bringing the young under religious instruc- 
tion, which we intend perseveringly to apply. This we are doing to the utmost 
of our limited means, and the result has been greatly encouraging. The Sunday- 
school has increased in number and efficiency. We enter upon the new rooms at 
Michaelmas, and hope, after that time, to make more effective efforts in this depart- 
ment than we have been hitherto enabled to do. The Bible-classes, which I 
continue to meet on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, are going on prosperously ; 
and I begin to have some hopes that from these I shall soon have some effective and 
pious Sunday-school teachers. The attendance at the chapel has lately, especially 
on Sunday evenings, assumed a very encouraging appearance; and from the solemn 
seriousness with which the preaching of the Gospel is received, I begin to hope that 
some are feeling its power, and will soon profess it before the world. May the Lord 


grant it! Some who were cold and inactive are now showing symptoms of life. 
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We are about putting a new roof on the chapel, and thoroughly repairing it. This 
will cost about £60. Subscription cards are out; and from the manner in which 
the people are working, I expect the money will soon be collected, 

“ At the A—— a great spirit of hearing has been excited. During these last six 
or seven weeks the place has been too strait for us, and we have frequently been 
obliged to worship in the open air. The deep attention with which the preaching 
of the Gospel is heard, and the general anxiety manifested to possess tracts, afford 
hope that the truth is not preached in vain, but that it will prove the power of God 
unto salvation.” 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


WueETHER our churches will hear or forbear, we must continue to write and to 
speak about Ireland. Her political condition and distractions claim unwilling at- 
tention from the government and legislature of this country. Her sullen, deter- 
mined, and sustained opposition to Union, is occupying the minds of thoughtful men 
in all classes of the community; and her spiritual ignorance, bigotry, and delusion, 
must not be overlooked by the Christian churches of Britain, who have a heart to 
feel and a hand to help the destitute and guilty in remote lands. Our neglecting to 
supply the millions of Ireland with the Gospel cannot be continued without the 
accumulation of guilt on our own heads; without seriously endangering the exist- 
ence of Protestant truth in England, and in the colonies; nor without exposing our 
fellow-subjects in the sister isle to the perpetuation of all the woes under which they 
are now labouring. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the only balm for her wounds, 
and the true palladium of her liberties, assailed as they are by priestly tyranny, and 
by bigoted exclusion. It is comparatively little that the Irish Evangelical Society 
is able to do for the people of Ireland; but, up to the extent of its means, it is 
labouring, hopefully and energetically, to save the souls of men. Its agents are, for 
the most part, earnest men, doing God’s work, in the spirit he commands and 
blesses. Of these statements let the following extracts, from the Missionaries’ 
Journals, bear witness. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING, AND SUCCESSFUL PASTORAL LABOURS. 

“In submitting to the Committee an account of my humble labours during the 
quarter now closed, I have much to thank God for. As achurch and congregation, 
we have many mercies to acknowledge. Nota few, I trust, have been awakened 
under the word, and led to seek communion with the Saviour. I have acted upon 
the hints thrown out in a late number of The Christian Witness, and tried open-air 
preaching. I took advantage of Mr. Godkin’s visit, and commenced the Sabbath 
he was with me. I invited two Wesleyan ministers to join us, which they did, very 
willingly. We erected our platform in a field, about half a mile from town, At the 
appointed hour the crowd of persons flocking from all directions was far beyond 
what we expected. Some say there were 1500 persons present, and others that 
there were 1000, among whom were not less than 100 Roman Catholics, who heard 
with the greatest attention. Last Sabbath I had another open-air service, in a 
different direction ; in which I was assisted by a Wesleyan minister. About 600 
persons were present ; among whom were a large number of Roman Catholics, who 
heard with marked attention. At the close of my address, a Roman Catholic cried 
out, ‘ God bless you, sir; and may you never die in this world, or the world to 
come.’ This poor man, I have been told, is now seeking for more light among his 
pious neighbours, and declares he never heard anything like what he heard on 
Sunday. I intend seeking him out in a few days. I feel convinced, if all evangelical 
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ministers in Ireland were to take the fields, and unite in this great work, the Roman 
Catholics of this country would embrace the opportunity of hearing for themselves. 
I cannot understand why so many pious persons are opposed to this method of 
doing good. They say it is not respectable, and that it is lowering the Independent 
body for their ministers to become field-preachers. Some good people in my own 
neighbourhood complain of it. But the question with me is, not what is respect- 
able, but how can I best glorify God, and benefit my fellow-creatures ; and I feel 
that the Gospel must be brought to the people, or they will remain without it. Our 
Divine Master set us the example, and commands us to go out to the highways and 
hedges, to invite the poor to come and partake of the blessing of the Gospel: and I 
trust every minister employed in the Lord’s work will ere long be found doing that 
work in the way which their Master directs. The Sabbath morning congregation in 
the chapel is steady and attentive. We cannot announce an increase, because we have 
not room for it, our meeting-house being well filled every Sabbath ; and had we a larger 
place of worship, it would be filled. The country congregations are attended as 
usual. On the whole, I can confidently say, the work is prospering, and, I trust, 
will continue to prosper, till all around are brought to love and serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth.” 

The next communication exhibits labours of a somewhat different, but not less 
useful order, amidst the peculiar difficulties of a neighbourhood mostly popish, and 
deeply infected with the virulence of political agitation. 


PRIESTLY OPPOSITION TO THE GOSPEL. 

“‘T have during the present quarter, by your instructions, furnished the Committee 
with an accurate statement of the scene of my labours, from which they can easily con- 
clude upon my present prospects as a missionary. Since my last, I have endeavoured, 
by every means I enjoyed, to make known the nature and design of the Gospel to all 
classes. To Romanists I have been particularly attentive and courteous, desiring 
thereby to disarm them of their natural prejudices to the truth; by which means 
I have been enabled to bring the minds of such persons to view the plan of salvation 
of sinners with attention, and, I trust, not in vain. 

“ The present political excitement in Ireland has been made a very formidable 
barrier to any extensive usefulness for the present, by the priests of Rome. They 
cease not to turn the political current against all attempts to evangelise our distracted 
country. I have been successful in circulating tracts on the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel among those who were most anxious inguirers after the truth. Oh, may the 
Lord water the seed by the influence of the Holy Spirit ! 

“The attendance at all my stations during the past quarter, was as good as I 
could expect, and very cheering. We had an accession to our congregation at 
D—. 

“ The attention at my out-stations has been clieering; the numbers are the same 
as last reported. I have continued to visit them regularly without interruption, 
although the priests have done everything within their power to cause separation 
and disunion between Protestants and the friends of O'Connell, who wear a Repeal 
button. The fact of not exhibiting this badge brings the persons under the reproach 
of the party. The priests from their altars have delivered lectures of a very in- 
flammatory nature against the Saxons of the country, and some of them have been 
so bold as to declare the Protestants must be extirpated. Another means put into 
practice by the Repealers is exclusive dealings, which has been acted upon with 
great rigour. Surrounded as I am by thousands indulging in such feelings of hatred 
to everything of an opposite character, I can say with the Psalmist, Psa. xlvi. 1—3. 

* The thousands of Roman Catholics by whom I am surrounded demand from 
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your agent much sympathy. Their deluded condition, ignorance of God’s character, 

of spiritual religion, and the many lying subterfuges they are furnished with by their 

priests as a quietus for their conscience, call upon all who fear God, and know the 
truth, to use every means furnished by revelation within their power to break the 
yoke of superstition, which so long has disgraced and degraded the Irish character. 

“IT have had many interesting controversies with Romanists on the great truths 
of salvation lately; and never allow, when it is likely to be of utility, any oppor- 
tunity to pass on such occasions without pressing upon their minds their account- 
ability for such privileges. I have been furnished with a few copies of Extracts 
from the Douay Bible, by Mr. D. Hardy, of Dublin, for gratuitous distribution. 
Some have received them gladly, with portions of the Irish Bible, Psalms, Gospel, 
&c.; others refused to have any connexion with either copies. 

“IT spend some time weekly at my out-stations, visiting from house to house, 
addressing Protestants or Roman Catholics, as I find them. Before I produce the 
tracts, I speak on the general state of mankind as sinners; and when I find the 
mind fitted for more instruction, I introduce a silent missionary into their hands, to 
be the future instructor on the leading doctrines discussed. My labours are among 
the most benighted portion of the inhabitants of my native land.” 

The following unpretending record of numerous labours is from one who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day, but who is stedfast and unmoveable in the 
Saviour’s work in the evening-tide of life. 

A COUNTRY PASTOR’S TOIL AND RECOMPENSE, 

“In reporting my progress at this station for the last quarter, and seven others 
connected with it, I am happy to state that my health has been happily restored ; my 
charge has been steadily moving forward a little, and my two Sabbath-schools have 
flourished beyond my expectation. At this my principal station, and the seven 
before alluded to, my congregations have been steady; at some places, good; in 
every place around, attentive and grateful. 

“ My week-evening congregations have varied from twenty-five to one hundred ; 
my Sabbath evenings’, from forty to one hundred and fifty; sometimes they amounted 
to one hundred and eighty or one hundred and ninety. During the last quarter, I 
gave up one of my former stations, and opened a new one, in a very destitute district, 
five miles from my residence. Here the spirit of hearing has continued very good 
throughout the last three months. I have the pleasure of seeing a few Roman 
Catholics occasionally. May the Lord make the word a blessing to them, and to all 
who hear the Gospel in this forsaken locality ! 

“ During the last three months, we have had the pleasure of receiving two very 
decided characters to the fellowship of the church, and one whom we loved, restored 
again to its communion. These encouragements, though small, are nevertheless 
hailed by us with much joy, as we are too few in number, through frequent deaths, 
and the infirmity of nearly all our aged members. 

“ T have preached about forty times during the last three months, at my home and 
distant stations; four times occasionally at new places, near and abroad; superin- 
tended two Sabbath-schools, and often taught in them on the Lord’s-day ; and circu- 
lated tracts everywhere | travelled; and attended at funerals and funeral houses ; 
and addressed several missionary meetings, of our own and other denominations.” 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
MontTrREAL.—Plans are in progress for advanced movements in this important 
city, now the seat of government and legislation for the united province of all 
Canada. The new chapel erected for the second Congregational church, gathered by 
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the labours of Dr. Carruthers, has been, ere this time, opened for public worship. 
The Doctor will enter on the occupancy of it, sustained by a church of more than 
seventy members. The congregation of Mr. Wilkes has obtained a most eligible 
site, and will soon proceed to erect a more commodious chapel. By the time it is 
ready for occupancy, it is hoped that some faithful minister will be found willing 
to enter the chapel. Mr. Wilkes and his people will then vacate, and commence 
labours for gathering a third church in Montreal. Efforts to advance our cause in 
that city cannot be too early or too vigorously prosecuted. In the mean time the 
ministerial and varied labours of our brethren, Mr. Wilkes and Dr. Carruthers, will 
not permit them to give more attention to the Theological Institute than stated 
attendance for lectures. The number of students will now be seven. Mr. Miles, of 
Granby, is therefore expected to become resident in Montreal to preside over the 
academic family, and to lecture on pastoral theology—at the same time assuming 
the editorship of the Harbinger, which is to be henceforth a weekly instead of a 
monthly publication, as in that form much better adapted to transatlantic habits and 
wants. Mr. Miles will also proceed as secretary to labour for the efficient organisa- 
tion of a Missionary Society for Canada East. The brethren in Montreal are expect- 
ing the happiest results from this accession of strength, and from these more vigorous 
movements in their city. They also hope to find resources, without assistance from 
the Colonial Society, for supplying and supporting a successor for Mr. Miles, at 
Granby and Abbotsford. Our beloved brethren, both in Eastern and Western Canada, 
are animated with zeal and enterprise—they exert their own energies to the utter- 
most, and the help and the prayers of the British churches cannot be better employed 
than for their assistance. 

Sypney.—The following application was made to the Rev. Dr. Ross, under date 
the 17th of February last, by a church formed at Paramatta-street, near Sydney. 
The Committee would have most gladly responded to that part of the proposal which 
regards the sending forth and support of a minister, had there been any resources at 
its command for such an object. For the erection of chapels in the colonies, it never 
has, nor ever can afford any assistance whatever. It is necessary to inform the public 
what the Society cannot do. It is needful to show how the work must stand still, 
how the devoted brethren who first went forth on this great enterprise must remain 
alone, and unsupported, till the increased liberality of the British churches shall 
supply the necessary resources :— 

“Rev. Sir,—We, the undersigned, members of the Congregational church meeting 
in Paramatta-street, Sydney, having understood that a Colonial Missionary Society 
has for some time past been in existence, having for its object the spread of evan- 
gelical truth in the British colonies, have unanimously agreed to the following 
request at our church meeting, held on February 13th, 1844 :—That you, as its 
agent in this colony, may be pleased to lay our case before the Colonial Missionary 
Society, in order to obtain, if possible, assistance in building a chapel and supporting 
a minister. Our expectations are raised in this respect, by seeing the Report of 1841, 
in which expectations are mentioned, that some call will be made upon them from 
this colony. If the Society will grant us £100 towards building a chapel, and £50 
per annum towards the support of a minister for three years, at the expiration of 
that term we hope to be no longer burthensome. The Society has been, aud still is, 
doing much for Canada, and why should not we share in the offerings of British 
Christians which they so freely offer for the spread of the Gospel in the colonies of 
Great Britain? Now, sir, we believe that you are able so to represent the case of 
our destitution, that the Society will be constrained to do something for our relief. 
Having yourself been kind enough to preside over our church meetings, and to 
administer to us the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, you are not ignorant of the 
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fact that real good has been accomplished, so far as men are capable of judging. 
Six have joined us from the world, and another interesting case will be brought 
before your attention next church meeting. In the neighbourhood of Botany Rood, 
another Sabbath-school has been opened on condition that the Gospel shall be 
preached there every Sabbath afternoon. The neighbourhood is very extensive, and 
much good may be done by visiting the sick and other acts of charity, which it will 
be impossible for us to accomplish, except we have a minister of Jesus Christ set 
apart to this work. You are aware that we have collected about the sum of thirty- 
eight pounds towards the desired object during this year of great depression in trade 
throughout the colony. This sum is but small towards our object ; nevertheless it 
may be considered great, when we take into consideration the circumstances of those 
benevolent individuals from whom the sum was collected. By this fact you will see 
we are willing to do to the utmost of our ability to advance the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but our circumstances at present, individually and collectively, prohibit 
us doing that which our hearts desire to see done for the honour of our Master and 
the spread of his kingdom. 

“ Hoping you will comply with our request, for the sake of the Gospel and poor 
perishing sinners, by which we are surrounded, 

“ We remain, yours, &c. &c.” 
(Thirteen signatures attached.) 


ApELArpE.—The following extract from a letter of the Rev. T. Q. Stowe, dated 
11th of January last, will show that he continues to be greatly blessed in his faithful 
ministry, and that the leaven of the Gospel is spreading through the colony of South 
Australia—a fine region, which will assuredly be peopled by numerous inhabitants. 
All the early difficulties of this colony, severe as they have been, will be overcome. 
There are all the elements of prosperity—soil, climate, productions. A British 
people will there flourish, intelligent, free, and religious. Mr. Stowe’s mission has 
been one of the most successful movements of the Society. 

“ The cause of God goes on steadily among us. We held our church anniversary 
as usual on the 19th of December. It was thought to be the best we have had. 
Two additional deacons were chosen from among those choice brethren of whom I 
told you in my last. Our communicants are over one hundred and sixty, not- 
withstanding the drawback of some having left the colony. There are still hopeful 
persons among us for whose decision we are watching. 

“ Of Hindmarsh I told you in my last. It is now so settled a congregation, that 
I think of sometimes administering the Lord’s-supper to the members there in the 
presence of their neighbours. It would accommodate many, and would have, I 
should think, a good effect in the village. It would bring out the timid, hidden 
ones, and perhaps impress the thoughtless. 

“1 am truly glad that my old circuit to the East will now, I trust, be taken off 
my hands by Mr. Austin, who is about to settle in its centre. After a season of 
suspension, I was just resuming my labours in this quarter, but the arrival of Mr. A. 
will allow me to turn my horse’s head north and south. 

“I believe I informed you that I preached at the opening of a new chapel at 
Brighton, on the sea-coast. Mr. Giles, as his family are near just now for the hot 
season, preaches every Sabbath morning at this chapel to an excellent congregation. 
Though used by other denominations other parts of the day, it is, or is to be, con- 
veyed to our body. We have engaged to supply in the morning regularly. I stand 
engaged to open a new chapel fifty or sixty miles north, on Mr. Angus’s lands. 
Worship will be carried on, with the help of others, by Mr. Evans, formerly a 
member of Mr. Bristow’s church, Exeter. It will be a great comfort for some of 
our members who are locating there.’ 
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Tue Sixta AuTuMNAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND Wa tes will be held in Norwich, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
15th, 16th, and 17th days of the present month. 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th of October, the sermon will be preached in the Old 
Meeting-house, the Rev. Andrew Reed’s, by the Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell. 
Worship to commence at half-past six o’clock. 

The two morning sessions for conference, on Wednesday, the 16th, and Thursday, 
the 17th, will also be held in the Old Meeting-house. On each morning, the chair 
will be taken at nine o’clock precisely, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D., of Hackney ; 
and on each day the meeting will adjourn for refreshment, exactly at half-past two 
o’clock. Both meetings will begin and conclude with worship. In addition to the 
subjects for consideration at these meetings indicated in our last number, it is hoped 
that particular attention will be given to the important proposal for “ cHURCH 
MEMBERS’ PENNY A WEEK CONTRIBUTIONS IN AID OF BRITISH MISSIONS.” 

The two public meetings on the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday, the 16th 
and 17th of October, will be held in Princes’-street Chapel, the Rev. J. Alexander’s ; 
the chair to be taken each evening at half-past six o’clock. The meeting of Wed- 
nesday evening will be a public and open meeting of the Union, to promote denomi- 
national principles and objects —that of Thursday evening will be in favour of British 
Missions. 

The Committee of the Union repeats a respectful appeal to the ministers and 
deacons of the churches iu the Eastern parts of the kingdom for their attendance on 
this important occasion, when they will enjoy a favourable opportunity for witness- 
ing the character and spirit of the proceedings adopted by the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, as well as for promoting its many interesting objects. 

All brethren intending to be present, are earnestly desired to notify their 
intention by letter to the Rev. J. Alexander, Norwich, on or before Tuesday, the 8th 
inst., that the necessary preparations for their entertainment may be made in an 
orderly and timely manner. 

With these important meetings in immediate prospect, it seems not inappropriate 
to submit a few remarks to the candid consideration of brethren who may bear a 
part, or feel an interest, in them. The present times are deeply interesting. They 
are very peculiar, and there is a loud call addressed by them to all who love truth, 
liberty, and religion, for wise counsels and strenuous efforts in the good cause. At 
such a time, many pastors and deacons, with other brethren of the Congregational 
churches, assemble to deliberate on the interests and duties of the body of Christians 
with which they are connected. They meet with much prayer. They come together 
in peace and love. Their object is practical. The question is, What can be done ? 
How can the present meeting be turned to practical account ? How can it be made 
to promote active and beneficial effort ? Our counsels are for action—our union is 
for strength and use—we meet not for strife and debate; but to inquire, How can 
we, and the body of Christians to which we belong, most advance the cause of Christ 
in such a time as the present? Will not, then, the two following inquiries be suit- 
able to the thoughtful consideration of all the brethren in prospect of the anticipated 
meetings ? 

Ist. How can the numerous Congregational churches of this country, with the 
pastors and deacons, be brought in the most effective manner to unite for common 
objects and common efforts? It cannot be doubted that they have common 
objects—some within and among themselves, for fellowship, improvement, and 
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mutual help—some beyond their own pale, in the nation, and in the world, for the 
advancement of truth, and the good of mankind. It is as little to be questioned 
that these churches do possess great resources for effort, were they but drawn out, and 
vigorously and wisely employed. Hitherto these resources have not been brought into 
energetic action, nor are they now combined and exerted, as they might be, and 
ought to be. If this statement be called in question, let such as doubt its correct- 
ness inquire and reflect on the subject. Asa body of churches, the Independents 
have been afraid to be strong—they have repudiated union, without which they 
must be weak. They have thought their liberty and independence would be en- 
dangered by combining with each other. Because each church is complete within 
itself for its own government, each has been thought severally complete for every 
purpose. The feeling has not been cherished, that all these churches, being many, 
ought also to be one. The sentiment that the Independent churches are a body, a 
denomination of Christian people, has not had its proper place in the minds, either 
of pastors or people. Not that we should be separated more widely than we now 
are from other bodies of Christians. We are, and must be, thus separated. Our 
principles and theirs unavoidably separate us. But being thus of necessity separated 
from them, reason dictates the wisdom and advantage of being as closely as possible 
united among ourselves. How can this be effected? How shall the sentiment and 
desire in favour of such union be called forth? What simple and effective organ- 
isation shall be adopted to make it visible, and to open its way for action? If the 
Congregational Union, as at present constituted, be unsuitable, let it be dissolved, 
and some more appropriate arrangement be substituted. Only let the principle be 
adopted and established—only let the work be done, and names and forms are of 
little moment. 

Then the next question is, What can the Congregational churches, when most 
closely united, when most vigorously acting, do for their country? for the religion 
and the intelligence of their country? for the poor and the suffering of their 
country ? What can the combined energies of the united Congregational churches 
be made to accomplish in the use of Christian and legitimate means for raising the 
peasantry of England from their depressed, if it be not said their oppressed, condition ? 
What, to guide, stimulate, and make the operatives of England to turn to better 
account their better advantages ? How can we fall in with the TEMPERANCE move- 
ment, the Free Trape movement, the EpucaTion movement, in some of these 
things directly, in some indirectly, but in all with a friendly and co-operating influ- 
ence, for the good of the many? What can be done to vindicate the liberty of the 
poor of this land to worship freely, without let or penalty, according to the dictates 
of their consciences? How shall our Home Missions be strengthened? How shall 
our schools be multiplied ? How shall our associations be improved? How can we 
promote the temporal welfare of the indigent and defenceless ? Can any means be 
devised for aggressive movements in town or country? Can we go forth to follow, 
and gather the people? Can the close enclosures which our churches seem to pre- 
sent, be opened to more sympathy with the people? Can we preach more popu- 
larly and vigorously? -Can we win the ear and the heart of the many? The many, 
the multitude of the people should have our enlightened care. They have been 
neglected till now their condition is found to be threatening to others as well as 
afflictive to themselves. The privileged classes must become humane in self-defence, 
and must discharge their duties, or lose their stations. This is felt by some who 
would amuse the people with sports; by others who would subdue them by the 
claims and the fears of superstition ; by others again, who would make property the 
instrument of coercion, refusing or bestowing charity and employment on the poor, 
custom to the tradesmen, occupancy of house or land to tenants, so as to bribe them 
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for the Church, and punish them for Dissent? And what shall we do? Have we 
nothing to defend, nothing to lose, nothing to accomplish? Have the Congrega- 
tionalists no eyes to discern the signs of the times? Do not they know what the 
result of all this must be in every village church, in every congregation in a small 
town, in every preaching station? And, then, quite apart from their own interests 
or security, what claims are there on their enlightened and patriotic benevolence! 
They should manifest a genuine sympathy with the Many. Certainly, in this land 
those principles in religion, trade, policy, which shall win the suffrages of the Many, 
as the Many obtain intelligence, will prevail. This is the class of the community 
whose voice will soon be heard, and whose voice when heard will be decisive. The 
many are learning, inquiring, and feeling their way. Knowledge and information 
are opening upon them. They feel the wrongs and the hardships of their position. 
They think these cau be redressed. They mix together in their half-enlightened 
minds many truths and many mistakes. There is nothing at this juncture more 
important than to show them the religion of Christ in its trae aspect—friendly to 
reason ; favourable to liberty ; the guardian of rights, and of order. Can the Inde- 
pendent churches do this? Can they assist in doing it? How can they best 
combine, and strengthen themselves for a great work for their native land? 


INVITATION TO THE MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT NorwIca. 
—As the pastors and deacons of the Congregational churches in Norwich, we are 
very desirous to secure a large attendance of ministers and delegates at the meetings 
of the Congregational Union, which will be held in our city on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of October. We are, therefore, making every needful arrangement for their 
comfortable accommodation in the houses of our friends, as well as for the public 
meetings ; and we now most cordially unite in inviting them to come, to encourage 
and to bless us with their Cliristian society and counsels. The attendance of 
ministers in the eastern counties is particularly desirable, and may be the means of 
producing among them more united and effective efforts in the cause of Christ. We 
earnestly hope therefore that they, as well as many others, will write to Mr. 
Alexander before the 8th of October, announcing their intention to be present. 

Signed, John Alexander, Audrew Reed, Pastors. 

Henry J. Balls, Thomas Banks, Samuel! Blunderfield, Thomas Brightwell, William 
Gurney, William Jarrold, James Middleton, Richard Tolsan, Deacons. 


CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE FOR 1844. 


We are happy to announce, that the Eleventh Series of the Congregational 
Lecture will be delivered at the Congregational Library by the Rev. Dr. Payne, of 
Exeter. Subject, Original Sin. To commence on Tuesday evening, the 22nd inst., 
and to be continued on succeeding Friday and Tuesday evenings. The following is 
a very brief syllabus of the course :— 

Lecture I.—The creation and original character of Adam. His paternal and 
federal relation to the race. When and how he entered upon the latter relation. The 
results of his conduct in it. Examination of conflicting views upon this point. The 
statements of the lecturer confirmed by 4 priori reasoning and fact. The questions 
to be considered. 

Lecture II.—Proof of the federal character and relation of Adam. Preliminary 
difficulty considered. Incompetent replies. Statements of Augustine, Edwards, &c, 
Proper solution of the difficulty. What may lead to the arrangement by which the 
consequences of one man’s transgression are made to reach to uthers. Only chartered 
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blessings lost by federal failure. Their nature. The original threatening and pro- 
mise. The specific blessings lost by the original transgression. 

Lecture III.—The condition on which they were held. Mistakes. The Adamic 
dispensation was a charter. How charters are held and forfeited. The penalty in 
this case. The connexion between Adam and the race. Opinions of various writers 
stated and examined. The loss to us, though of chartered blessings only, is very 
deplorable. Still no wrong done to us, and why. The possible reasons for such a 
dispensation. The lessons taught by its melancholy issue. 

Lecture IV.—Historical account of the Fall vindicated. Definitions of the phrase 
“ original sin.” The influence of Adam’s federal failure upon our relative condition. 
It exposed us to great and fearful loss. Mistakes to be guarded against here. The 
source of Antinomianism. Theories intended to explain the fact that we suffer on 
account of the sinof Adam. Theory of personal union. Of imputation. Imputation 
explained. Difference between the imputation of sin and righteousness. Applica- 
tion of these general principles to the case of the posterity of Adam. How the 
consequences of his sin reach to us. Illustrations. 

Lecture V.—Effects of the Fall upon the native character of man. Upon Adam 
himself. Progressive steps from spiritual life to spiritual death. The latter, being 
entirely privative, was not inflicted. How actual enmity may spring out of a priva- 
tive cause. How in the case of Adam. Of therace. The phenomena to be solved, 
viz. universal sin. The hypothesis of the privative nature of original sin will afford 
a solution. Eminent writers who support it. Actual sin arises from the inferior 
principles uncontrolled. The positive principles of our nature are principles of action 
merely. How they become principles of evil action. No positive principle in the 
mind leading to sin. Supported by Augustine. By reason and Scripture. Recom- 
mendations. 

Lecture VI.—Examination of the phrase “ original sin.” When adopted. Why 
it is possibly objectionable. The connexion of the native depravity of the race with 
the federal failure of its head. Examination of Pelagianism and Augustinism. Ex- 
amination of theories which affirm the positive nature of original sin or depravity. 
Hypothesis of Dr. Wood’s, Andover, viz. that it consists in moral affections. Hypo- 
thesis of those who place it in the inordinateness of bodily appetites. Dr. Knapp’s 
opinion examined. Moses Stuart’s. The Rev. J. Ballantyne’s. 

Lecture VII.—Proof of original sin. In the sense of guilt (reatus.) In that of 
original depravity. The exact point to be proved. The two sources of proof ; first, 
that supplied by the character and conduct of men; all men sinning, and sinning 
early must have a native tendency to sin. Statements of various writers. Second 
source, that supplied by Divine testimony. 

Lecture VIII.—Objections answered; men may sin without a native tendency 
to sin. All actual sin may be ascribed to bad example. To the triumph of sense 
and appetite over reason. Hypothesis of original sin inconsistent with the nature 
of sin. A native tendency to sin must be a physical tendency, and render sin 
necessary. Is contrary to the justice and goodness of God, &c. &c. 





New ConerecationaLt Cuurcu, PortsmoutH.—On Tuesday evening, the 30th 
of July last, a public meeting was held in Highbury Independent Chapel, St. Mary- 
street, Portsmouth, for the purpose of forming a Congregational church in that new 
and beautiful place of worship. The congregation having greatly increased during the 
last three or four months, the time for constituting a Christian church was thought 
fully to have arrived. 

The persons who were to form it had previously sent in a request, individually, 
and then collectively, to that effect, to the Rev. George Jones, their minister, who 
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accordingly adopted the necessary steps to bring about their desire. The services 
were conducted by the neighbouring ministers, Independent and Baptist. The 
Rev. Mr. Varty, of Fareham, commenced with reading the Scriptures and prayer; 
the Rev. J. D. Morell, A.M., of Gosport, stated the principles of a New Testament 
church ; and the Rev. T. Cousins, of Portsea, presided at the Lord’s supper. The 
questions were first asked, whether a desire had been expressed, on the part of those 
who were about to be joined in church fellowship, that they should unite in that 
capacity ? and, secondly, whether the proper testimonials and dismissals had been 
received respecting them, from the churches to which they had previously belonged ? 
Satisfactory replies having been given to each of these questions, the Rev. Mr. 
Cousins then delivered an address on the duties of church members, and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s supper to the new community, all the ministers present uniting. 
The Rev. Mr. Guyer, of Ryde, concluded with an address to the congregation. 
The other parts of the service were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Silly, of Gosport, 
and Jones, of Buckland, (Independents,) and the Rev. Messrs. Burton and Room, 
(Baptists.) The chapel was crowded, and although it was a protracted service, the 
deepest interest was sustained to the last. 


On Wednesday evening, the 14th of August, or a fortnight after the preceding 
solemnity, another important service was held in the same place of worship, to 
recognise the Rev. George Jones, late of Lyme Regis, Dorset, as the pastor of the 
newly-formed church. The Rev. E. Giles, of Newport, stated the nature of a 
Christian church ; the Rev. Mr. Scamp, of Havant, proposed the questions as to the 
course of providential events which led to the union of Mr. Jones with that com- 
munity as its pastor. The Rev. T. Durant, of Poole, offered up the recognition 
prayer ; the Rev. T. S. Guyer, of Ryde, addressed the minister on his peculiar and 
sacred duties ; and the Rev. T. Adkins, of Southampton, concluded this impressive 
service with a sermon to the church and congregation. 

The chapel was densely crowded, and hundreds went away unable to gain ad- 
mission. About one hundred and twenty ladies and gentlemen sat down to a plain 
substantial dinner in the former part of the day, after which many delightful 
addresses were delivered congratulatory of the formation of an Independent church, 
and the settlement of a minister in this populous and long-neglected neighbourhood. 
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ProresTANT DisseNTERS’ GRAMMAR ScHoor, Mitt Hirt.—On Wednesday, 
August 28th, a very interesting meeting was held in the hall of this noble institu- 
tion. The young gentlemen educated there being anxious to secure some public 
mark of respect towards the present head-master, Mr. Thomas Priestley, requested 
their former tutor to sit for a whole-length portrait, to be placed in the hall, as a 
memorial of their heart-felt esteem and gratitude. Thomas Philips, Esq. R.A., 
having executed a beautiful picture, the old pupils met the general committee on 
that day, to present to the institution this fine work of art, and at the same 
time an address of congratulation to Mr. Priestley. At three o’clock, Thomas Piper, 
Esq. the Treasurer, took the chair, and was surrounded by the following members of 
the Committee :—Mr. Alderman Hunter, William Tite, Esq., Rev. George Clayton, 
Rev. Thomas Binney, Rev. J. Yockney, Dr. William Smith, Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. 
A. Wells, Messrs. Thomas M. Coombs, Edwards, White, Dixon, and Bousfield. The 
drapery having been removed from the portrait, the chairman made a few prefatory 
remarks, and Mr. Trotman proceeded to read the following highly-gratifying 
address :— 
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“To Thomas Priestley, Esq. Head-master of Mill Hill Grammar School. 
“ August 28, 1844. 

“ Sir,—As representatives of a large number of those whose early education has 
had the advantage of your personal care, we meet you upon the present occasion 
with feelings of no ordinary pleasure, while we do not hesitate to confess that we 
come to make to you the public acknowledgment of a debt which we entertain no 
hope of being able to discharge. Twenty-six years have elapsed since Mill Hill 
Grammar School first received the benefit of your services; and the associations of 
memory delight to connect your labours with the boyhood of some among ourselves, 
at a period when the walls of the structure in which we now stand had not yet risen 
from the ground. Nor will time efface from our recollection the worth of those 
sound and undeviating principles of conduct which could attract to you even the 
volatile regards of youth, and render effectual your strict, but not irksome, rules of 
discipline. We remember, with more than affectionate regard, that self-control and 
patience, that aptness and earnestness in instruction, that strict impartiality com- 
bined with parental kindness, that love of honour, and that expansive liberality of 
feeling, which added to your precepts the force of a daily example, while both were 
recommended by an energy of character which neither labour’could daunt nor sick- 
ness subdue. Succeeding years have served but to strengthen the claims which such 
qualities present alike to the regard of your pupils and to the respect of the 
governors of this establishment ; and we rejoice that a combination of circumstances 
has long since placed you in a position that has secured to the Institution the free 
exercise of those endowments which, in our estimation, render you peculiarly fitted 
to administer its affairs, and to promote the best interests of its youthful members. 
With these sentiments, it is to us, Sir, a source of satisfaction, that by those with 
whom and those for whom you labour the value of your services and character is not 
unappreciated ; and that, in the interval between the commencement and the com- 
pletion of the work which we this day terminate, they have all substantially 
expressed the concurrence of their feelings with our own. It remains for us, there- 
fore, to complete the combined tribute by presenting, as we now do, to the governors 
of this Institution that portrait of yourself which we have caused to be executed, in 
order that it may occupy a prominent place in this hall, where your pupils daily 
assemble, and that it may stand while the School shall stand, at once a public testi- 
monial to your worth and an incentive to their labours in the pursuit of knowledge 
and virtue. For ourselves, the engraved transcript of that portrait which we each 
possess may well serve to keep the more constantly before us the lineaments of one 
to whose care and tuition we are incalculably indebted, and whose continued friend- 
ship and counsel many of us count it a happiness to retain. 

“ But, Sir, our tribute would be incomplete did we not request your personal 
acceptance of these recorded expressions of our heartfelt esteem, in which we also 
comprehend the sentiments of those under your present charge who are assembled 
with us on this occasion, and have favoured in their measure the prosecution of our 
design. May your health, which has yielded to the pressure of an unremitting de- 
votion to the duties of your position, be firmly restored; and may the events of your 
future life be so directed that they shall most effectually secure your permanent 
happiness, and the welfare of those over whom you preside.” 

Mr. Priestley replied in an eloquent and impressive speech, which was loudly 
cheered. The Rev. Algernon Wells, the Secretary of the Institution, then addressed 
the meeting on its greatly improved position and prospects, and closed the proceed- 
ings. The address was beautifully written on vellum, to which more than one 
hundred signatures were attached, and which is to be placed in a rich frame. Mr. 
Priestley’s portrait has been finely engraved in mezzotinto, for the use of the sub- 


seribers. 
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New CoLieGe ror THE PResBYrERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND.—The synod of 
the Presbyterian church in England has recently determined to institute a 
theological college, for the training of young men for the ministry. The college 
will be in London, and the classes will be opened in the beginning of November 
next. The following appointments have been already made :—the Rev. Peter 
Lorimer, of London, Professor of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation’; the Rev. 
Hugh Campbell, of Manchester, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Jurispru- 
dence ; and the Rev. James Hamilton, of Regent-square Church, London, Professor 
of Pastoral Theology. The Rev. J. P. Menge, from Germany, will act as Hebrew 
and Classical Tutor. The appointment of a Professor of Systematic Divinity and 
Christian Ethics is for the present postponed. The students will avail themselves of 
the classes of University College for instruction in Mental and Physical Sciences, 
and the course of study will extend to four years. The synod of England is a body 
holding the same principles as the Free Church of Scotland, and maintaining in- 
timate communion with it, but it is not a part of the Free Church, it is not under 
its jurisdiction, but it is in every respect a distinct and self-regulating body. It has 
hitherto been dependent on Scotland and Ireland for its supply of ministers, and its 
object in sustaining the college about to be commenced, is to remedy this defect by 
training up ministers for itself, who may give to evangelical Presbyterianism in 
England a more English aspect, and to extend its usefulness and efficiency. 





BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


By the goodness of the God of peace, those clouds which veiled the political 
horizon of Europe at the commencement of the past month, and seemed to threaten 
a coming storm, have been mercifully broken, and present appearances promise that 
they will be finally dispelled. 

On the 5th of September, our gracious Queen, by the voice of her commissioners, 
prorogued the Parliament; and in the royal speech was this welcome sentence :— 
“‘ Her Majesty has been recently engaged in discussions with the government of the 
King of the French, on events calculated to interrupt the good understanding and 
friendly relations between this country and France. You will rejoice to learn, that 
by the spirit of justice and moderation which has animated both governments, this 
danger has been happily averted.” 

How the danger has been “ averted,” the country, it is probable, will not ac- 
curately know, until the Commons House of Parliament is again in session, when the 
representatives of the people will doubtless ascertain whether, in the late negocia- 
tions, our national honour has been compromised, either through the culpable 
timidity of public functionaries, or the private friendships of crowned heads. 

Happily a peace has been concluded between France and our old ally, the Emperor 
of Morocco, who, like our humble friend the Queen of Tahiti, seems to have relied 
too confidently on British protection and support. There is a complication of events 
in the Morocco business that we cannot pretend to evolve, but this appears pretty 
certain, that if the French commander, Prince de Joinville, did not wilfully and 
wantonly assail the poor Moors, he has been singularly unhappy in the occurrence of 
circumstances which look extremely like a foregone intention to do so at all events. 

With the question of Tanit1, we have more anxious feelings, on account of the 
position of our friend Mr. Consul Pritchard, and of the people there who have been 
civilised and Christianised by our missionary labours. All we know is, that he is 
not to return to Tahiti, but is to go as British Consul to the Navigators’ Islands, a 
thousand miles away from the beloved scenes of his early labours. His appoint- 
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ment to that station by the Foreign Secretary, proclaims to the world, that none 
of the filthy slanders and mendacious inventions of the French press, have injured 
him in the eyes of his own government, but that he possesses their confidence and 
his own high character uninjured still. The Navigators’ group opens a far wider 
sphere of usefulness to the missionary than he enjoyed at Tahiti; but what recom- 
pense he is to receive for his heavy losses, and what apologies for his gross insults, 
are yet amongst the arcane tabelle of Downing-street. The restoration of Pomare 
to her throne, will produce a great alteration at Tahiti; and if we may judge from 
the tone of the French papers, they are already tired of the protectorate they have 
obtruded on the reluctant Tahitians. Let us continue to sustain our Christain 
brethren there by our prayers, and we shall see before long that these aggressions 
have been overruled for good, inasmuch as a feeling of intense dislike to the French, 
and their religion, will be diffused throughout the hundred isles of Christianised 
Polynesia. 

The great event of the past month at Home has been the reversal of the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland upon Mr. O’Connell and his associates by 
the House of Lords. This decision is pregnant with blessings to the whole empire. 
The constitutional right of the people to assemble in public to discuss their grievances 
is again confirmed by the highest court of the realm, and the trial by jury is freed 
from that legal jugglery which, to use Lord Denman’s emphatic words, would con- 
vert the palladium of our liberties into a ‘delusion, a mockery, and a snare,” and, 
above all, the watch-word of Repeal, “ that there is no justice for Ireland,” is silenced 
for ever. The consequent liberation of the prisoners has filled Ireland with joy, and 
the government, after eleven months of unparalleled litigation, is baffled and insulted. 
Ireland is still the problem which Sir Robert Peel cannot solve. But we have need 
to watch his measures, lest he seek to purchase peace by the endowment of the Irish 
priesthood,—a proposal which we hope would league all true-hearted Protestants 
against him. 

A gracious God has crowned this year with an abundant harvest, and the happy 
revival of trade makes the approach of winter less gloomy than usual. We trust 
that gratitude may be evinced by increased liberality to his cause, for the exercise of 
which the Judilee of the London Missionary Society affords a suitable occasion. 
But to this happy commemoration we shall have, we trust, renewed opportunities to 
advert during the year from September 22nd, 1844, to September 22nd, 1845. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Bennett, J. P. Smith. Also from 

Rev. Messrs. Samuel McAll, J. Alexander, A. E. Lord, G. Jones, B. H. Cooper, 
J. K. Foster, P. Lorimer. 

Also from Messrs. Joseph Christy, and John Brown. 

We regret that the length of several articles has compelled us to omit others, 
which will appear in a subsequent number. 

We never insert anonymous reviews; and cannot but express our astonishment at 
the effrontery of the writer, who “ presumes we shall readily insert” such a “ puff 
direct” as his article upon “The Common-Place Book,” &c. contains. We do not 
wish to injure the work by more full exposure of its most injudicious friend. 








